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OUR BALTIMORE SESSION 

“The king is dead, long live the king.” The meeting is over but 
the memory of it will remain long with all those who shared in its joys 
and benefits. The program was a full and varied one. Many delightful 
social events, tinged with that fine old traditional southern hospitality, 
were provided for our enjoyment and they were highly appreciated. 

The addresses, papers and talks were interesting and instructive. The 
review of the work of officers, committees and the Exchange were listened 
to with keen interest and accorded the hearty approval of all present. 
The completion of the incorporation of our Association during this meet- 
ing is an outstanding event in the advancement of our organization. The 
Association is in fine active condition. Real progress has been made. 

Our visit to the various libraries and institutions afforded many op- 
portunities of seeing what the other fellow is doing and hearing how he 
does it. Our luncheons, receptions and parties were all delightful occa- 
sions. They afforded much opportunity for meeting old friends and 
making new acquaintances—one of the real pleasant and advantageous 
features of attendance at these gatherings. 

Our annual dinner excelled all previous occasions of that character. 
With ninety present, it was just simply the finest ever. 

The registration for the session was exceedingly good. During the 
course of our meetings one hundred and twenty-three were present, rep- 
resenting fifty-seven libraries in twenty-five states from coast to coast 
and from Canada to the gulf. 

How delightful it was to have so many of our ex-presidents with us. 
The following seven of the thirteen living ex-presidents were present: 

Drs. George Dock, William Browning, Lieut.-Col. F. H. Garrison, 
Lewellys F. Barker, Lieut.-Col. C. F. Wylde, John Ruhrah and Archi- 
bald Malloch. 

To sum it all up it was a feast of good things from beginning to 
end. All hail, and our grateful thanks to Miss Noyes and her committee, 
the local medical and other libraries and institutions and members and 
friends of the Association for their gracious hospitality. 

On to Rochester, N. Y., in 1935 for another good session.—C. F. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, BALTIMORE, MD. 
May 21 - 23, 1934. 


MONDAY MORNING. 

The 36th annual meeting of the Medical Library Association was 
called to order at 10 o'clock by the President, Miss Marcia C. Noyes. 

Dr. Andrew C. Gillis, Chairman of the Library Committee of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland gave us a very warm wel- 
come to Baltimore and to Maryland. Since this year, the Tercentenary 
of Maryland is celebrated, he dwelt on Maryland’s historical medical back- 
ground. Dr. Harry Friedenwald then presented a learned paper on the 
“Bibliography of the medicine of the ancient Hebrews”. Dr. Joseph L. 
Miller of Thomas, West Virginia, read a paper on “Folk medicine” as 
he has found it in a small industrial town. 

Dr. John Ruhrah of Baltimore showed cartoons of children and 
traced the changes in fashion in child psychology from the time of the 
Aztec to the present. The Association had the pleasure of listening to 
“Seeing Maryland’—a talking, moving picture in honor of the Tercen- 
tenary of Maryland. There was also presented the talking picture of 
the late Dr. William H. Welch. 

Luncheon followed, the members of the Association being guests 
of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON. 

The afternoon session opened with an interesting paper by Mr. W. 
B. McDaniel, 2nd, on the “Development of a medical museum as an 
integral part of a medical library”. Mr. Ray Williams, of William Wood 
and Co., talked on “Changing fashions and habits in medical literature’. 
He presented the publishers’ side of the medical book business and asked 
for suggestions and the cooperation of our association in his business. 
Mr. Reese C. David, of Pittsburgh, told about fine bindings, gave useful 
hints for the preservation and restoration of old bindings and displayed 
some very beautiful books. 


MONDAY EVENING. 

The Association met in the Edgar Allan Poe Room of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library where Miss Katherine Scarborough showed slides of 
“Historic Houses of Maryland” and sketched delightfully the historical 
significance of each picture. Following this Mr. Sidney Nyburg told us 
legends of Old Baltimore. Dr. Thomas S. Cullen, Vice-President of the 
Board of Trustees, then welcomed us to a reception and inspection of 
the building as guests of the Trustees. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 
The business meeting was called to order. The report of the Com- 
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mittee on the Cost of Current Medical Periodicals was read by Mrs. 
Eileen R. Cunningham, the Chairman. (See pp. 56 of this issue.) 
Mrs. Cunningham (interrupting her reading) : 

I have had letters from various foreign library societies indicating 
that they are not at all satisfied with the results obtained in Chicago and 
that many of them believe this work should be carried further. These 
letters were not in the form of resolutions and, therefore, I do not feel 
that I should read them. 

There has been an apparent need for a study of certain other phases 
of the question of the content of periodicals. I have had a good many 
letters from various people interested in this situation, suggesting that 
a careful study be made of the actual content of periodicals. It might 
be possible to get scientists in the various medical schools to make a sur- 
vey of the content of these medical journals. 

Miss Schramm then read the report of Mr. Alfred L. Robert on the 
work that he had done on Standardization. (See page 53.) 

Mrs. Cunningham (after Miss Schramm’s Report) : 

I really think that represents a tremendously fine piece of work on 
Mr. Robert’s part, and I regret he was not here today to hear the response 
it has had. 

Miss Noyes, I want to present the Resolutions of the Committee, so 
you can put them before the Association. 

Miss Noyes: 

What would be the better form of voting on these? Shall we vote 
on the Recommendation as a whole, or one item at a time? I think per- 
haps it is advisable to take one at a time. 

Mrs. Cunningham: 

1. The Committee on the Cost of Current Medical Periodicals rec- 
ommends that the armistice of 6 months granted Dr. Springer in Chi- 
cago be extended to 12 months, or to November, 1934, so that Dr. 
Springer and other German publishers should have time to complete 
their publication program. 

(Moved, seconded and adopted.) 


2. That a formal resolution of thanks and appreciation be ex- 
tended to all the German societies and publishers who have cooperated 
with us in the endeavor to obtain equitable prices for scientific publica- 
tions. 

(Moved, seconded and adopted.) 


3. That members of the Bérsenverein be advised that there is every 
indication that with December, 1934, the budgets of medical libraries 
can no longer maintain subscriptions to the more expensive journals 
which still cost $40.00 or more a year, unless such prices can be sufficient- 
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ly lowered, such journals will ultimately be available only in zone h- 
braries. The Medical Library Association desires that its special com- 
mittee continue a careful study of prices and that the Committee report 
all additional reductions on German publications beyond those already 
given as list prices for 1934 to libraries, so that they may be informed at 
once of any additional help being given by the German group. 


(Moved, seconded and adopted.) 


4. That the Committee be empowered to suggest to all publishers 
and editors the necessity for careful editorial selection and the impor- 
tance of making every effort to maintain low prices for scientific publi- 
cations in all countries. 


(Moved, seconded and adopted.) 


5. That the scope of the Committee’s activities be extended so 
that aid can be given Mr. Alfred L. Robert in his work regarding the 
simplification of titles of medical periodicals, standardization of their 
volume numbering, and the elimination of the use of Roman numerals 
wherever possible. 

(Moved, seconded and adopted.) 


Mr. Ballard: 
A point I want to make is that we want to eliminate the use of 


Roman numerals. Here you say “wherever possible’. 
Miss Noyes: 

Should the scope of the Committee's activities be extended? This 
has been Mr. Robert's individual work, not committee work. The point 
is, must the Committee stick to the thing which they were authorized to 
do, or may they enlarge their scope? 

Mr. Ballard: 

I move the adoption of the list, eliminating the words “wherever 
possible”. 

(Moved, seconded and adopted.) 


Miss Noyes: 

In line with the report of Mrs. Cunningham is a notice which has 
come to Miss Darrach. 

(A letter was read from the Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Standardization of Reference Data for periodicals.) 


Miss Noyes: 

Of course this is in line with the thing we are all hoping for—a 
thing we have not dared undertake, because so many publishers say we 
are telling them exactly what they shall do. This goes farther than tell- 
ing the publisher what he shall do. It is going to mean a great deal to 
every medical librarian who has material to hunt up; but it is also going 
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to mean a great deal to every publisher in saving of cost of bringing 
about a real standard for bibliographic work. What is your feeling? 
Would you move that our Association contribute to this cost? We have 
already sponsored it. Shall we sponsor it financially? 

Mr. Frankenberger: 

I move that the matter of the contribution referred to, be trans- 
mitted to the Executive Committee, and that cooperation, so far as the 
matter of standardization is concerned, which has to do with periodicals, 
be referred to the Committee on Periodicals. 

A Member: 


I think it should be added that they would have power to act. 
Mr. Frankenberger: 

I may put it in this form. That the matter of the contribution be 
referred to the Executive Committee with power to act. 


(Motion made and seconded.) 

(It was moved, seconded and adopted that we waive the reading of 
the Minutes of the last Annual meeting and that we accept them as 
printed.) 

The Report of the Executive Committee was read by the Chairman, 
Mr. Charles Frankenberger. The Report of the Secretary was read. 


Miss Darrach: 


In Mr. Frankenberger’s report he mentioned the question of our 
contribution to the International Federation of Library Associations, as 
members of the Federation. It might be interesting to the members to 
hear the statutes of the International Federation, so that we may know its 
aims as well as its laws and regulations. (Statutes read.) Section 9 (see this 
bulletin vol. 22, p. 230) is the one on which there may be some discussion. 
The meeting of the Committee is to take place in Madrid, May 28th and 
29th. Dr. Bishop, earlier in the year, had expected to be present at that 
meeting. Just before I came here I had a letter from him, saying he was 
not going to Madrid. (We had asked him if he would represent us at that 
meeting.) He said that so far the American Library Association had not 
found anyone to represent it. 


He also suggested that the contribution from this Association might 
be five cents a member. That will make a contribution of only about 
$16.00, if we include all our classes of membership. 

Miss Noyes: 

As I understand it, the question in the beginning was, could we be- 
long with all these classes of membership, and they admitted we might. 
It is a tremendous impetus to our Association to belong. The cost is 
very, very small. First I should like a motion for the adoption of Miss 
Darrach’s report. 

(Moved and seconded.) 
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Miss Noyes: 

The only question now is the amount we shall pay per capita for 
all classes of our membership. Mr. Bishop has indicated that five cents 
would be a suitable sum. 


(Moved and seconded.) 


It has been moved and seconded that the Association pay a per 
capita tax of the International Federation of five cents for all classes of 
membership. 

Mrs. Hibbard: 

It seems to me that with this large representation we should have a 
representative from America at every meeting. One of our most active 
members is touring Switzerland through May and June and might have 
represented us. 

Miss Noyes: 

Will you bring that up in connection with new business. 

The Treasurer's Report was read by Miss Mary Louise Marshall. 
Miss Marshall (Treasurer) : 

On the advice of our banker, on August 5, 1933, the $4000.00 shown 
in the previous Annual Report as certificates of deposit, was transferred 
to a savings account. This was done because of the greater availability 
of funds in savings accounts; because a higher rate of interest is now 
paid on these accounts than on certificates of deposit; and because from 
Jan. 1, 1934, savings accounts are insured to the amount of $2500.00. 
In addition to the $4000.00 from the certificates of deposit, $500.00 was 
transferred to savings from our checking account; the $17.80 interest 
on the certificates of deposit, June 1-Aug. 5, and $56.46 interest on sav- 
ings, Aug. 5 to Dec., thus bringing the total in the Savings Account to 
$4574.26 on May 1, 1934 as shown above. 

(Approval of report moved and seconded.) 


(Mr. McDaniel and Mrs. Cooksley, auditors, reported Treasurer's 
books correct.) 


Mrs. Madelene Marshall (Read Membership Committee Report.) 


(After reading report.) Miss McRae, Mrs. Kahler, and Mrs. Nichols 
are to be especially thanked for their work. They have brought in a 
great many new members. 
Miss Noyes: 


That is an exceedingly good report, and I am hoping the Dental 
Libraries will like it so much they will affiliate with us rather than with 
the Dental Schools Association. 


(Report accepted.) 
Entertainment Committee 
Miss Noyes: 
Dr. Ruhrah is not here. He left matters pretty much to me. We 
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planned our program in December and what we would like to do. We 
appointed a Dental Sub-Committee, so that, if they were going to afhli- 
ate with us, they would be given every opportunity to come in and work 
up their membership. Unfortunately it gave very little time to meet, 
and several of those who were interested from the dental standpoint in 
coming to the meeting were unable to do so. 

The Program Committee has built almost its entire program around 
our Tercentenary. We knew we should not all be here when the next 
one came around and thought we might make the most of this oppor- 
tunity. 


Publication Committee 


Mr. Harding: 

I have made no written report. I haven't got in the habit of making 
written reports, and hardly see where they are necessary—you all see the 
Bulletin. I want to thank all those on the Publication Committee with 
me—Miss Hunt, Mr. Robert, Mrs. Farrow. I hardly know how to say 
how much I appreciate the help I got in Cleveland from Miss Floyd. 
Were it not for the assistance I get from her, I do not know how I should 
ever get through. Miss Floyd is my assistant and has been with me about 
12 years. It has been quite a task, getting it all out, and I should like 
to have been relieved. 


One outstanding thing in my mind has always been the fear that 
it was costing too much, because the cost of the Bulletin has increased 
a great deal in the last couple of years—but in the last volume there are, 
I think, 82 pages more than in the one previous, and so my anxiety could 
be relieved about the cost. There has been some talk about increasing 
the budget for the Publication Committee, and if that can be arranged 
it will make me feel more comfortable in my mind when I am spending 
money having the Bulletin published. 


There is another thought that has occurred to me. When members 
are so kind as to send articles in, would it be possible to provide them 
with reprints, if they want them, at a nominal price—I mean to say, for 
the Association to include part of the cost of the reprints, if the person 
wants them, letting the member pay the balance? That, I believe, is 
something worth considering. 


Mr. Frankenberger spoke about getting the Bulletin two months after 
the annual meeting. Well, that is too long. It ought to come out within 
a month, and the reason it was delayed was because I did not get the 
reports. I am not criticizing anyone or throwing blame on anyone, but 
it should come out within a month, with all the reports of the meeting 
and all the minutes of the meeting. If I can have them in my hands in 
time the Bulletin, with the report of the annual meeting, will come out 
within a month. I appreciate that it is quite a job for the various Chair- 
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men on the Committees to get these reports ready, but if it is two or 
three months, don’t blame me. 


Miss Noyes: 

I am sure everyone feels as the Executive Committee did the other 
night, that the contents of the Bulletin justified the cost, and the amount 
of the budget will be determined by the Executive Committee. 


Mr. Frankenberger: 

We have allowed Mr. Harding enough money to carry on the Bulle- 
tin in the way he has conducted it this past year, which, I think, will be 
satisfactory. 

(Seconded and adopted.) 
Report of the Work of the Exchange for the Past Season. 


Miss Lawrence: 

Early in the game we found out certain things in mimeographing 
material. We hoped to get in the maximum number of sheets on the 
one and half cent postage. But we found that, with the change in post- 
age, the maximum amount of mimeographed pages would be 24. And 
that is the reason we try to get in 24 mimeographed pages every time. 
It isn’t that the mimeographer is trying to run up her bill. It is that we 
want to send out the most material for the least postage. We actually 
weighed the sheets, and we found that they weigh more with the ink 
on than when plain. 

(Moved, seconded and accepted.) 


In Connection with the Committee on Incorporation. 


Miss Noyes: 

Mr. Ballard said last night that the report submitted by the Executive 
Committee made his report absolutely unnecessary and that his recom- 
mendation would be that the Committee be absolved and discharged. 

(Moved, seconded and accepted.) 


Miss Noyes: 

I think we should offer a vote of thanks to Miss Biethan for, except 
for her ability to draw on the advice of someone in their legal depart- 
ment at the University of Michigan, we might have made a grievous 
mistake, because all our former experience pointed to Delaware as the 
place to incorporate. We did not know that the laws of Maryland had 
been changed within such a short time, to permit incorporating here and 
holding Annual Meeting wherever we desire. 


Miss Hallam: 

In order to complete the incorporation it was necessary to make 
some slight changes in the wording of the constitution and by-laws, and 
these are now presented for what you will do with them. 
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It will be necessary for the members of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion to sign again as members of the Medical Library Association, Incor- 
porated, and arrangements will be made for such signatures as we go out. 


The following are the changes suggested: 


Chapter 1. 


Chapter 2. 


Chapter 3. 


Mrs. Hibbard: 


Article I. 


This Association shall be called the Medical Library 
Association, Incorporated. 

(a) Its objects shall be the fostering of medical and 
allied scientific libraries and the exchange of medical 
literature among its members. 

(b) To organize efforts and resources for the further- 
ance of the purposes of the Association. 

The membership shall consist of four classes, viz: 
Library members, supporting members, professional 
members, and honorary members. (a) Library mem- 
bers. Medical libraries and allied scientific libraries of 
not less than 500 volumes, with regular hours and at- 
tendants shall constitute the voting membership of the 
Association. Each Library member shall be entitled to 
2 voting representatives at business sessions of the As- 
sociation. (b) Supporting members. Any person in- 
terested in medical and allied libraries, except those pro- 
fessionally engaged in library work, shall be eligible to 
supporting membership. (c) Professional members. 
Any person actively engaged in library work shall be 
eligible to professional membership. (d) Honorary 
members. These shall be limited in number to 25, shall 
be nominated by the Executive Committee and shall be 
elected in the same manner as regular members. They 
shall not be required to pay any dues, nor shall they 
be privileged to vote or hold office. The power to vote 
shall be vested solely in the library members and ex- 
ercised by their official representatives. Applicants for 
membership upon being approved by a majority of the 
Executive Committee, including the Chairman, shall be 
entitled to all the benefits of membership from the time 
they pay their annual dues, their election to be ratified 
by the Association at its following annual meeting. 


We have had experiences in Kansas City in organization. Now is 
the time when the attorney must say whether it shall be in the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws that our Treasurer shall be bonded. 
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Miss Noyes: 

That is done by the Organization Committee. It is not in the Con- 
stitution of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty. We have been operat- 
ing under this constitution for a great many years, and I don’t think that 


could very easily be added. 


Mr. Frankenberger: 
It can just be an action of the Association. It is not required by the 


Constitution and By-laws. 


Mr. Ballard: 
It might apply, perhaps, in the transfer of property. 


Miss Noyes: 
Mrs. Hibbard’s point is that the bonding of the treasurer must be 
put in the Constitution. But it is not so in Maryland. 


Mr. Frankenberger: 

We are adopting—in fact it has already been adopted by the Or- 
ganization Committee—the old Constitution and By-laws, with certain 
changes. If we ratify what has been presented here, it means that the 
constitution goes into effect the moment we ratify it. There is no hold- 


over. 
Miss Noyes: 

The organization has been operating without incorporation, and the 
new organization is ready to function as soon as you adopt this resolu- 
tion, and the members who are here will sign the register. We have not 
changed the purpose of our old constitution. We have only made it 
effective as an incorporated organization. 


Mrs. Hibbard: 
What process do we have to go through to change it in regard to 
bonding the treasurer ? 


Miss Noyes: 

The treasurer certainly should not object to being bonded. But that 
is absolutely a minor thing. If the lawyer feels it is a necessity it may 
go in your constitution with the other changes we are adding as an en- 
tirely new organization from today. 


Mr. Frankenberger: 

There is one thing we had in mind to bring up in the way of new 
business in changing the old constitution. This is in connection with 
the nomination of officers. You will remember that the question was 
presented several years ago at the New Orleans meeting. There were so 
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comparatively few representatives at the California meeting that it was 
not voted upon; and it was omitted entirely in Chicago. But the feeling 
is, as it has been in the past, that the Nominating Committee in being 
required to present not less than two names for each office is rather a 
bad policy, and that it is unfair to give the name of a second candidate 
when the first is usually elected. The thought is that we should change 
that and make it stand that the Nominating Committee shall prepare an 
official ballot of nominations and shall propose one candidate for each 
office to be filled. Then, on petition of ten members, they can present 
the names of any other candidates, and the Committee can consider them 
in preparing their slate of nominations. 


Miss Noyes: 
Will you state the number of the Bulletin in which that was broad- 
cast to every member of the Association before the California meeting? 


Mr. Frankenberger: 
Volume 20, p. 105. 


Mr. Ballard: 

We have a very definite objection. If we are going to limit the 
Nominating Committee to one name, we must have other nominations 
from the floor. 


Miss Noyes: 

I had that change in the constitution brought up because for the first 
3 years of our Nominating Committee I labored to find people who were 
willing to be nominated with the certainty that they were not going to 
be elected, and it is an unfair proposition to put up to any Nominating 
Committee. I know of no other organization where a Nominating Com- 
mittee names but one slate, and then anyone may be nominated from the 
floor if necessary. Here is the provision in our constitution already. If 
the members at large are not pleased with the slate sent out, they may 
make their own slate. 


Mr. Ballard: 

The A. L. A. has just sent out its ballot, as a matter of fact, with 
one name for president, one for treasurer—but several for every other 
office. 


Miss Noyes: 

In an organization as large as the A. L. A. I can see the reason for 
it, but in an organization such as ours it only creates bad feeling. It is 
not the fault of the person elected, and it is difficult for the Nominating 
Committee. It doubles their troubles, because they must get the sanc- 
tion of the person who is going to be nominated, and if one person re- 
fuses or vacillates, it makes their work almost impossible. It is up to 
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you. It has to be voted on at this meeting. You may take the vote. 
There should be a definite vote from the organization; whether we put 
in a slate of 2 or more, as we have been doing, or permit the Nominating 
Committee to have a slate of just one for each office, allowing other 
nominations from the floor, or by the method already provided in the 
constitution, of 10 members asking for a new slate. Having served on 
the Nominating Committee three years, and as chairman, I may say that 
there is something to be said on both sides. 

One person to be nominated by the Nominating Committee, the con- 
stitution to stand as at present, with a petition for further nominations— 
I make the motion to that effect. 


(Moved and seconded.) 


A Member: 
Would there be time in between? 


Miss Noyes: 
There would be more opportunity if there is just one name on the 


slate. It is four weeks now. 


A Member: 

Suppose a group considers nominating somebody else. If the mem- 
bership at large has not heard of the new nomination, how can they get 
the new nominee? 


Miss Noyes: 
They can petition at a meeting and have it done on the floor. 


Mr. Frankenberger: 
Section 4, Chapter 7, reads as follows: (Reads.) 


Miss Noyes: 

That has nothing to do apparently with the ballot of the Nominating 
Committee. That may be done irrespective of what the Nominating 
Committee is going to do. Anyone who wants a candidate can signify 
it to the Nominating Committee. (Reads.) 


Miss Darrach: 

Under Chapter 5, Section 6, of the Constitution and By-laws “Duties 
of the Secretary”. (Reads.) 

Miss Hillis recommended that the Nominating Committee appoint 
just one name for each office and that further nominations may be made 


as in the Constitution. 
Mr. Ballard: 


There is one point. I think that resolution prevents any nomina- 
tions from the floor. These by-laws are built up around this particular 
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procedure. It is perfectly possible for the Nominating Committee as 
constituted to keep on nominating itself and holding office. 
Miss Noyes: 

No. There is a provision in the Constitution against that. 


Mr. Ballard: 

They all have friends, you know, and can keep going on forever. 
I think the only way to prevent that is to have nominations from the floor. 
Miss Noyes: 

That is the customary way. 


Mr. Ballard: 
I recommend an amendment permitting nominations from the floor 
of the meeting. 


Mrs. Cunningham: 

Might it be possible to eliminate the difficulty in relation to the time, 
so that the Nominating Committee or Secretary would furnish the ballot 
to the members 8 weeks before the annual meeting; because the annual 
meeting varies so that the date of March 1st would perhaps not give 
sufficient time if there should be an earlier meeting. 


Miss Noyes: 


Four weeks is certainly time enough, even if the meeting should be 
earlier. It is very, very difficult for the Chairman to know whether those 
nominated will be willing to serve, if you asked them before Christmas. 
That is absolutely true, I think. They may change their minds at the 
very last minute, as I have. 

Miss Trask: 

As I understand that reading and that amendment, the new slate 
must be presented at the same time as the nomination. 
Miss Noyes: 

In the new constitution the Nominating Committee presents but one 
name for each office, nominations to be made on the floor at the meeting 
at which action is taken: 

A Member: 
Ask for a vote on Mr. Ballard’s amendment. 


Miss Noyes: 
We must take a vote on Mr. Ballard’s amendment. 


(Made and seconded.) 


Amendment: That the nominations be from the floor, not to the 
Nominating Committee. 
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Mr. Ballard: 

No. 

That the Nominating Committee present one name to members for 
each nomination. 

Amendment. (Miss Hillis’ motion.) That the provision for the 
petition to the Nominating Committee be struck out, and that instead of 
that, nominations be permitted from the floor at the annual meeting at 
which the election takes place. 

Miss Noyes: 

That motion has been made and seconded. May we have a vote on 
Mr. Ballard’s amendment to Miss Hillis’ motion? 

Mr. Frankenberger: 

Doesn't this simplify the thing as an amendment and motion to- 
gether? The Nominating Committee shall prepare annually an official 
ballot of nominees; the Committee shall propose one candidate for each 
office to be filled; further nominations may be made from the floor prior 
to the election of officers. 

Miss Hillis: 
I withdraw the original motion. 
Miss Noyes: 

Mr. Frankenberger has made the motion and has it in writing. 
Mr. Frankenberger: 

I am perfectly willing to have this made as Miss Hillis’ motion. 
Miss Noyes: 

Mr. Ballard will second it. 

(Rising vote.) 
Miss Noyes: 
We now have to vote on the adoption of the new constitution of the 
Incorporated body, as read by Miss Hallam. 
Mr. Frankenberger: 
And the endorsement of the work of the Organization Committee. 
(Declared an unanimous vote.) 
Miss Noyes: 

We are an incorporated body in Maryland. Praise be! 

May the incoming President have the privilege of appointing a com- 
mittee to select a seal. Three seals were submitted—one done by Mrs. 


Smith’s son, of the New York Academy, years ago. Is it your wish that 
the committee appointed by the President go into that and have other 
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things submitted to them? Shall they be given power to act as they see 
fit? There should be some such motion as that—that the President ap- 
point a committee to take care of the question of a seal. 


Mrs. Hibbard: 


I move that the incoming President appoint this committee, but 
should like to see on the seal, “Organized 1898. Incorporated 1934.” 


Miss Noyes: 

We have an enormous letter-head as things stand, and it is custom- 
ary to use the seal on the letter-head. 

Will someone suggest the appointment of a committee with power 
to act? 


Mr. Frankenberger: 


May that not be left for the incoming Executive Committee? It will 
eventually have to go back to the Executive Committee. 


Miss Noyes: 
Let us put it up to the Executive Committee, and if they need a 
special committee they may appoint one. 
(Moved and adopted.) 


Under New Business is the question of the meeting next year. 


Mr. Ballard: 

My friend, Donald Gilchrist of Rochester, N. Y., has a number of 
interesting things including his new University Library. There is the 
new hospital and medical school library; also the Taylor Instrument and 
the Eastman Kodak Company. I think we should recognize at least one 
of our small libraries. I move we go to Rochester, New York. 


Miss Noyes: 
The motion is before the house. 


Dr. Sanford (Mayo Clinic.) 


We are not pressing our invitation in any way, except we should 
like to have it remain before the Society, because we should like to en- 
tertain the Library Association at some time. I do not want to embarrass 
the Ramsay County representatives, for their invitation has been before 
the Association for years, I understand. I am not empowered in any way 
to speak for their organization. They have a splendid library in St. Paul. 
The two cities are only about 2 hours apart by private car and three hours 
by bus, and I am sure you would be entertained in Minnesota satisfac- 
torily. I should like to say, as far as the time of the meeting is concerned, 
if you decide to come to Rochester, Minnesota, that it would be better 
to come in May rather than in June or August. Minnesota is a great 
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resort state for many tourists, and while we have ample hotel accommo- 
dations in both cities, it is apt to be a little more crowded after the first 
of June, and there may be other meetings scheduled. I am not pressing 
our invitation, but if you decide to go to Rochester, New York, where I 
know you would be well entertained, we should like to keep our invita- 
tion before you, so you will some time come to see us. 


Miss Noyes: 

The time has to be determined by the Executive Committee. In re- 
gard to transportation, the railroad changes do not go into effect until 
the fifteenth of May. 

(After taking of vote.) 


Miss Noyes: 

We are going to Rochester, N. Y., next year, and we are going to 
hold our Rochester, Minnesota, invitation in abeyance and just as soon 
as we can, we are going there. 


Mr. Frankenberger: 

Under the head of New Business I have the pleasure, with the con- 
currence of the members of the Executive Committee, of nominating for 
honorary membership in this organization one who was a founder and is 
an ex-president of the Association, having succeeded to the presidency in 
1912, due to the death of the elected president, Dr. John H. Musser, and 
who was librarian of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia for fifty 
years. I nominate for honorary membership Mr. Charles Perry Fisher. 


Miss Noyes: 

I would like the Association to send to Mr. Fisher a telegram an- 
nouncing his election as an honorary member and telling him of our 
great regret that he is not with us. 

I would also like a telegram to be sent to Mrs. Grace Whiting Myers 
of Boston, one of our early members and one of my very best friends. 
Also a telegram to Mr. Robert, who has been so loyal, who has worked 
so hard for us, and who is too ill to be with us. 


(Rising vote.) 


Mr. Frankenberger: : 

A number of us have heard Spf the situation in connection with the 
Surgeon-General’s Library as to lack of appropriation for getting cur- 
rent material. No funds have beem appropriated so that the work on 
the Index Catalogue can go on. Everything seems to be at a standstill. 
It is a very unfortunate situation, and it seems to me that if there is any- 
thing this Association can do in the way of a resolution we might pass, 
requesting those present to bring pressure to bear on their congressmen, 
we ought to start the ball rolling. It is important to get some of the 
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facts first. Today we might authorize the appointment of a committee 
of two to confer with Major Hume or General Patterson to get some of 
the data, so that it might be presented to the Association before we close 
our meeting. If it is agreeable, will the President confer on this matter 
and bring in some resolution that we can adopt formally to help this 
situation along, if it is deemed advisable? 


Miss Noyes: 

What action shall we take? Shall we defer this matter until we 
speak with Major Hume or General Patterson this afternoon? You 
make it as a motion, that a committee be appointed to confer with Gen- 
eral Patterson and Major Hume regarding the Surgeon-General’s Library? 


Mr. Frankenberger: 
That is the general idea. 
(Moved and seconded.) 


Miss Noyes and Dr. George Dock were appointed to consult with 
General Patterson and Major Hume as to what the Medical Library As- 
sociation could do to help the situation. 


The President 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 

WHEREAS, the greatest medical library in the world, one with al- 
most unrivaled collections of medical literature of the past and present, 
is maintained in Washington and has served the medical profession of 
the country efficiently for more than a century, having been called “Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Contribution to Medicine,” and 

WHEREAS, in the same building is located the largest medical museum 
in the country and one of the most extensive in the world, an institution 
which also serves the entire medical profession of the country, and 
WHEREAS, the building housing these two magnificent scientific insti- 
tutions is no longer of sufficient size, not fire-proof, and wholly inade- 
quate to permit the present extensive activities of the Army Medical Li- 
brary and Army Medical Museum, and 

WHEREAS, the building in which the two institutions are located has 
been condemned, not only as a fire hazard and unable to support the 
weight of the collections of books and museum specimens, but also be- 
cause it must be removed in order that the approved program of beautifi- 
cation of Washington’s park system may be carried out, and 
WHEREAS, at the meeting of the Medical Library Association held in 
Chicago on June 19-21, 1933, resolutions were adopted urging that the 
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funds necessary for the construction of a suitable building for the Army 
Medical Library and Museum be provided and that the building be con- 
structed upon the site adjacent to the Walter Reed Hospital, provided by 
Congress for this purpose more than fifteen years ago, now therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Medical Library Association in Annual 
Meeting assembled, respectfully request that there be set aside for the 
construction of the new building for these two institutions, the sum of 
$2,086,000, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that copies of this Resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, with the urgent request that work for this national 
project be expedited for humanitarian reasons. 


Respectfully submitted, 

George Dock, M. D., Pasadena, California, 
Marcia C. Noyes, Librarian, Baltimore, Maryland, 
Committee of the Medical Library Association. 


Miss Noyes: 

Before we go into the election of officers, | want to say in connec- 
tion with the ballots sent out that I permitted my name to be used, but 
that circumstances have since arisen that make it impossible for me to 
serve and ask that you permit this meeting to be my swan song. 

Mr. Frankenberger rose to withdraw his name, but Miss Noyes held 
that she still had the floor. 


Mr. Frankenberger: 

When the Nominating Committee wrote to me about the nomina- 
tions I got in touch with Miss Noyes. I felt it would be the great wish 
of every member of the Association—because ef her long connection with 
the affairs of the Association, and especially at a time like this, with some 
of the matters before us—to have her continue for another year. And 
as far as I am concerned I would have preferred, and do prefer, to be 
left out of consideration until, if you so wished, some future time. I 
was very happy when I received her telegram in reply that she would 
agree to continue. I feel I would like to be eliminated and to have Miss 
Noyes continue for another year. And that is, I am sure, the sincere wish 
of all. I prefer to withdraw my name in favor of Miss Noyes. I hope 
everybody will feel the same way and give the fullest measure of support. 


Miss Noyes: 

Mr. Frankenberger, | am something of a mule when I really finally 
take a stand. I have allowed myself to waver back and forth. I am going 
out as President of the old organization. Let the newly incorporated 
organization carry on with the younger people who are ready to take up 
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the torch. I must not accept the presidency, although it pleases me very 
much to know that you would like me to continue. 


If Mr. Frankenberger simply will not go on, some nomination will 
have to be made from the floor. That is final. I simply cannot do it in 
justice to myself or to the Association here. We have a new constitu- 
tion and organization. This is just the time for me to go out, with the 
old regime. 


I do not know what to do in a case like this. I should say if Mr. 
Frankenberger absolutely refuses, someone could be nominated from the 
floor, or perhaps he will consent to go on. It is up to the Nominating 
Committee. 


Miss Hillis: 

Madam President, there are two members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee here. But we understood, when you first informed us that you 
would not run, that Mr. Frankenberger would consent to run. He has 
not definitely informed the Nominating Committee that he would not 
run, and we hope he will consent to be the new President. That will 
mean, as it says on your ballot, two members will have to be chosen 
from this list of the Executive Committee, as it leaves Mr. Frankenberger’s 
place vacant as a member of the Executive Committee. 


Miss Noyes: 

If Mr. Frankenberger will just let me persuade him, on the side, to 
take the presidency and be ex-officio on the Executive Committee, then 
a second person could be elected in his place. 

Let us take the ballot and see where we stand. If Mr. Frankenberger 
will consent to help me out— 


Mr. Frankenberger : 

The situation is just this. I have a rather heavy load at the present 
time, and do not wish to add to it this year. The only thing I can say 
is that if you feel that you want me, I will do the best I can under the 
circumstances, but I must count on the cooperation of those I may ask 
to serve on various committees to do the work. If I can feel that we are 
going to have the continued cooperation we have had, I shall be willing 
to do my part. I appreciate the situation that is confronting us, and if 
you do elect me, it must be only for one term. 

Mr. W. B. McDaniel, 2nd, and Miss Schramm were appointed to act 
as tellers by the President, Miss Noyes. The election of officers resulted 
as follows :— 

President—Mr. Charles Frankenberger, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vice-President—Miss Louise Ophiils, San Francisco, Calif. 

Secretary—Miss Frances N. A. Whitman, Boston, Mass. 
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Executive Committee :— 
Mrs. Eileen Cunningham, Nashville, Tenn., for 3 year term. 
Miss Marjorie J. Darrach, Detroit, Mich., for 2 year term. 


Nominating Committee :— 

Mrs. Ethel Washburn, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Business meeting, Tuesday morning, May 22, 1934, adjourned.) 

Buses were provided to take us to the William H. Welch Medical 
Library where we were luncheon guests of Dr. Fielding H. Garrison, the 
Librarian. After the luncheon, Dr. Henry Sigerist welcomed us to the 
Institute of Medical History and outlined some of its activities. Dr. 
John Rathbone Oliver followed with a very interesting paper on “Old 
texts and new translations.” Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs then allowed us 
to examine some of his rare medical medals and told us about his col- 
lection. An inspection of the Library followed, including the beautiful 
rooms donated by Dr. Howard A. Kelly, Mrs. Rupert Norton, and Dr. 
Henry Barton Jacobs. 

Miss Louise D. C. King was the gracious hostess at a Cocktail Party 
given in her home and this was followed by the annual dinner at the 
Baltimore Country Club. 


AFTERNOON MEETING, May 22 
Luncheon at Welch Medical Library. 
Miss Noyes: 
If the meeting will come to order, I am going to have the extreme 
pleasure—and at the same time save myself from embarrassment—of turn- 
ing it over to Dr. Garrison, who is at home in this place. 


Dr. Garrison: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: You are most cordially and heartily wel- 
comed to this building. Before proceeding to the refreshments, may I 
say just one or two words about the Library itself. As you know, there 
are a great many things which would not have been possible had there 
been no Welch Medical Library; nor should we be standing here today 
had there been no such eminent and universally beloved physician as was 
Dr. Welch. This Library, as you know, represents a fusion of three librar- 
ies that formerly obtained—that of the Medical School, that of the School 
of Hygiene and that of the Hospital. In addition we have the depart- 
mental Library of the Institute of the History of Medicine, which Dr. 
Sigerist will tell you about this afternoon—an entirely different institu- 
tion with its own budget and organization. These two funds make up 
what was probably the most magnificent budget of any medical organiza- 
tion of this kind in the world. But like everyone else, we are “fallen 
upon evil days,” and as Tennyson says, experience “that eternal want of 
pence that vexes public men.” But we have the two military items of 
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personnel and materiel. As to our personnel, a more devoted, com- 
petent and industrious group I have never known in my experience. 

As to the materiel of the Library, to be brief, it is the most com- 
pact and choice collection of the really worthwhile medical literature | 
have yet encountered. I seldom have to go outside of this building for 
anything out of the ordinary. In addition we have the bequests and 
gifts of some ten or twelve medical professors who have left their entire 
collections to the Welch Medical Library, which gives us an array of 
medical classics of most astounding extent and completeness. Aside from 
the Institute purchases, we have never bought any old medical books to 
speak of. Dr. Welch himself was opposed to buying incunabula. We 
use Mr. Fisher’s photostatic reproductions of them which are cleaner 
and less expensive. In a general way this collection is one that seldom 
puts us to the necessity of going outside for anything except very recon- 
dite references. 

I am sorry indeed that I was not able to attend the meeting yester- 
day, and that a memorial meeting for Dr. Welch will prevent my attend- 
ing the dinner tonight. Perhaps you will recall Miss Scarborough’s witty 
observations on the jolly recklessness of the Marylander. When you 
negotiate the cocktail party this afternoon, I hope the brew will be po- 
tent enough to make you sing, ‘I’m not afraid of the BIG, BAD WOLF,” 
naturally in tempo, but preferably in different keys, in keeping with the 
spirit of recent music. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
By Henry E. Sigerist 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It gives me great pleasure to welcome you 
to this Institute of the History of Medicine. There are a great many 
medical libraries all over the world, and very excellent libraries, but there 
are only a few institutes of the history of medicine, and this is the only 
one in this country. 


Whenever I have to address librarians I feel a little bit as a patient 
would feel if he had to address a medical meeting. That patient, having 
been sick for about twenty-five years, let us say, would obviously know 
something about doctors and about medical service in hospitals. I, hav- 
ing had thirty-five years’ experience in libraries, have certain ideas about 
librarians. I have worked in certainly more than several hundred librar- 
ies all over the world, in all European countries, and a great many other 
countries. My next trip includes research in thirty-two libraries. I have 
met with all types of libraries, some that were very inefficiently organized 
and that were still very delightful places to work in. Others have been 
extremely efficient, as far as librarians and organization were concerned, 
and all the members of the staffs were professors of library science—in 
European countries they have a special library science—and yet it was 
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sometimes very hard to work in such places. And so I am always re- 
minded that medicine and libraries are very similar in sorme ways. There 
are a great many methods extremely fascinating to the physician but per- 
haps not so agreeable to the patient, and, in the same way, there are a 
great many problems fascinating to the library but sometimes a nuisance 
to the poor devil who has to work there. 

Before beginning to tell you what we are doing in this place I should 
like to tell you how deeply indebted I feel to all the libraries that are 
helping us in our work. When I came over here three years ago I was 
afraid I should miss a good many books necessary to my work—but I 
have not missed a single book. I wish to tell you how much I appreciate 
the cooperation of all the libraries I have to work with—the Surgeon 
General's Library, the Library of the College of Physicians in Philadel- 
phia, the Library of the New York Academy of Medicine, the Boston 
Medical Library—to tell you how deeply I appreciate the liberality with 
which they have cooperated. And if this Institute has been working in 
an inspired way so far, it is due to a large extent to the support the work 
is having, not only from these libraries but from many others I have not 
mentioned. 

This Institute of the History of Medicine, as you know, was or- 
ganized by Dr. Welch. It was his last great gift after a life devoted to 
pathology, hygiene and public health—the organization of scientific medi- 
cal history in this country. He completed his work by creating this 
library, which will bear his name for all time, by establishing this Insti- 
tute, the first of its kind in the United States. 

just a few words about the organization. What we have here, as 
you will see in a short time, are the series of collections. We are col- 
lecting the material we need for our work. The most important collec- 
tion we have is obviously the library. The library is the heart of such 
an institute. Then we have quite important collections of photostatic 
copies of medieval and other manuscripts—in its beginning still, but we 
have a bit more than one thousand copies. This particular part is de- 
veloping very fast. We add about a thousand copies to it every year— 
photostats of manuscripts, a great many photostats of books, but they are 
catalogued with the library. We have a collection of medical documents 
and diplomas and autographs, and portraits of physicians and naturalists. 
I was fortunate in acquiring a collection of portraits of naturalists and 
medical men in Germany a few years ago. We have about four thousand 
portraits and three thousand photographs. We have a collection of medi- 
cal objects, charts, instruments, and so forth. Then we have medals. 
We have a collection of lantern slides. We have just decided to add a 
new department to our collection, to bear the name of Dr. Welch. We 
have tried to collect all the pictures and letters possible concerning Dr. 
Welch. It is obvious that this is the place to collect and to house these 
things. 
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These collections are merely the tools with which we are working. 
It is very important to have good tools—but they are not all. A musi- 
cian will be fortunate if he has a good violin to play upon, but the 
music he plays is not determined exclusively by the violin. It is the 
worker, the art he has, that will really create the music. So the most 
important part of our activities here is the research work, done by the 
members of the staff of our Institute. This work extends over nearly 
every period in the history of medicine. I have been extremely happy 
and fortunate in getting a very good staff, a very specialized staff, having 
on it experts in all the different fields. In this way our work covers a 
rather wide range. We study the past of medicine. We try to recreate 
its past in writing history. And in order to be able to do so we inves- 
tigate the source—books, pictures, whatever source we can trace. We 
want to know what the diseases were that doctors were fighting in other 
periods of history; we want to know what the doctors did to cure the 
sick, what they did in order to prevent disease. We want to know what 
the doctors saw when they applied their knowledge. 


We study the past in order to integrate and complete the picture 
of the history of civilization, for it is obvious that the medical sciences 
are not unimportant parts of the civilization of a period. But in tracing 
down the history to our days, we became interested not merely in the past 
but also in the present conditions; and in studying the historical devel- 
opment, in studying the general trends of medicine, we hope to get a 
clear understanding of the medical conditions in our own present day. 
This leads gradually from the history of medicine into the field of medical 
sociology. 


Just a few words about the work that is being done here at the 
present time. A great deal is being done on ancient medicine, on Greek 
medicine, because it is obvious that Greek medicine is the foundation 
upon which our modern medicine is built. Down to the 19th Century 
Latin and Greek theories were still discussed; and therefore you cannot 
understand any fundamentals of medical history, down to the period of 
the 19th Century, unless you have a thorough knowledge of Greek 
medicine. 


I have just appointed to our staff a young man who was at the Uni- 
versity in Berlin and in Rome, who is probably the best man in the field 
of Greek medicine and science, Dr. Edelstein, who will be here in Septem- 
ber. Another of my associates is working on the older periods of Greek 
medicine, with especial study of Galen and the times following, tracing 
the history of that school from ancient days to the time of the Arabian 
conquest, and tracing this latter through the Arabic translations. It is 
obvious such a man must be a first-rate Greek scholar as well as an Arabic 
scholar. 
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photostats of manuscripts, a great many photostats of books, but they are 
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and diplomas and autographs, and portraits of physicians and naturalists. 
I was fortunate in acquiring a collection of portraits of naturalists and 
medical men in Germany a few years ago. We have about four thousand 
portraits and three thousand photographs. We have a collection of medi- 
cal objects, charts, instruments, and so forth. Then we have medals. 
We have a collection of lantern slides. We have just decided to add a 
new department to our collection, to bear the name of Dr. Welch. We 
have tried to collect all the pictures and letters possible concerning Dr. 
Welch. It is obvious that this is the place to collect and to house these 
things. 
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These collections are merely the tools with which we are working. 
It is very important to have good tools—but they are not all. A musi- 
cian will be fortunate if he has a good violin to play upon, but the 
music he plays is not determined exclusively by the violin. It is the 
worker, the art he has, that will really create the music. So the most 
important part of our activities here is the research work, done by the 
members of the staff of our Institute. This work extends over nearly 
every period in the history of medicine. I have been extremely happy 
and fortunate in getting a very good staff, a very specialized staff, having 
on it experts in all the different fields. In this way our work covers a 
rather wide range. We study the past of medicine. We try to recreate 
its past in writing history. And in order to be able to do so we inves- 
tigate the source—books, pictures, whatever source we can trace. We 
want to know what the diseases were that doctors were fighting in other 
periods of history; we want to know what the doctors did to cure the 
sick, what they did in order to prevent disease. We want to know what 
the doctors saw when they applied their knowledge. 


We study the past in order to integrate and complete the picture 
of the history of civilization, for it is obvious that the medical sciences 
are not unimportant parts of the civilization of a period. But in tracing 
down the history to our days, we became interested not merely in the past 
but also in the present conditions; and in studying the historical devel- 
opment, in studying the general trends of medicine, we hope to get a 
clear understanding of the medical conditions in our own present day. 
This leads gradually from the history of medicine into the field of medical 
sociology. 


Just a few words about the work that is being done here at the 
present time. A great deal is being done on ancient medicine, on Greek 
medicine, because it is obvious that Greek medicine is the foundation 
upon which our modern medicine is built. Down to the 19th Century 
Latin and Greek theories were still discussed; and therefore you cannot 
understand any fundamentals of medical history, down to the period of 
the 19th Century, unless you have a thorough knowledge of Greek 
medicine. 


I have just appointed to our staff a young man who was at the Uni- 
versity in Berlin and in Rome, who is probably the best man in the field 
of Greek medicine and science, Dr. Edelstein, who will be here in Septem- 
ber. Another of my associates is working on the older periods of Greek 
medicine, with especial study of Galen and the times following, tracing 
the history of that school from ancient days to the time of the Arabian 
conquest, and tracing this latter through the Arabic translations. It is 
obvious such a man must be a first-rate Greek scholar as well as an Arabic 
scholar. 
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I have been investigating for fifteen years a period which we call the 
dark ages, trying to throw some light into this period, which covers 
from about 100 or 200 to 1200 A. D. It is this period of Occidental 
medicine which developed on Latin and Greek foundations, the limit be- 
ing when the Arabic translations revolutionized the medical literature of 
the later middle ages. I am going abroad again to complete my studies, 
and hope to be there within a few months. 


On the period of Renaissance medicine some work has been donc 
by one of our advanced students, and a monograph on French Renaissance 
medicine will be published in the fall. Colonel Garrison, who is an ex- 
pert on many lines of medical history, is tracing the history of a great 
many periods down to modern days through the Renaissance, and is 
throwing light on many important border lines on the influence of medi- 
cine on literature, the literary content of medical books and so on, and 
then tracing all these studies down into our days. So we are naturally 
brought to the field of medical sociology. I have written a book myself. 
“A Survey of American Medicine,” the result of four years’ work. It was 
published in Germany first, but an English edition will be out this year. 


For quite a few years, I have been making a study of Russian medi- 
cine, studying the organization of medicine in Soviet Russia, and I want 
to spend the whole of next year in Russia to complete this study. 


These are just a few of the important things going on here, but 
you see the work covers a very wide field. 


While such research is being done there is a strong need for organs 
of publication. We have a few medical historical journals in this coun- 
try, but they were not enough to absorb all the data, all the material, 
and therefore we had to start a new series of publications. I am 
sure all of you know the Bulletin we started last year. It is in its second 
year now. You will be interested in hearing that from January first next 
year it will be an independent journal. We started in a very modest 
way as a supplement of the Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin. There 
were six hundred pages this year, and it is growing more and more from 
year to year. 


Also we have started the Seven Book Series, the Noguchi Lecture 
Series. The first volume has been published and the second volume 
will follow this year. Then a series of monographs on the History of 
Medicine will be started in the fall. The third series will be called 
“Texts and Documents.” There is a great deal of material that has 
to be made available, that is buried in libraries and very difficult to find, 
and we will make all these texts accessible, in the original or in transla- 
tions, in this series. Finally, we consider starting next fall, when we 
can, the Fourth Series, called the “Bibliotheca Medica Americana,” a 
collection of reprints so common and yet at the same time so rare. When 
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you find them you get them for a few dollars—but you don't find them— 
they are printed in small editions and disappear. So I thought it would 
be worth while, and I would like to get the medical profession interested 
in it. I should like to see the doctors all over the country having the 
great classics of the American Renaissance in their own libraries. We 
hope to get these out as cheaply as possible. I hope to get them to the 
publishers in about three little volumes a year, and tn this way to give the 
medical profession a collection of the important classics of American 
medicine. 


Each special department has two aspects. Of course the first func- 
tion of a place like the Johns Hopkins is research; on the other side 
it is teaching. We have an educational problem, and we have so far 
been quite successful. Certainly very gratifying is the response that 
followed the courses to medical students. I should like to say just one 
or two words on how this teaching is done. Formerly medical history 
was taught, and is in most places today, I might say horizontally. One 
course is given in the first or second or third year. We try to give 
vertical teaching, exactly as the teaching of psychiatry has been given 
here. Psychiatry is given throughout the four years, beginning with 
the elements, and then building up. We have done the same with medi- 
cal history, with such a vertical teaching going through the four years. 
We begin with an introductory course, which is given every year in the 
fall for two months, just a freshman course, a lecture course, illustrated 
by lantern slides, with demonstrations, giving the students an idea of 
the principal periods and principal men, of books and leading ideas in 
the history of medicine. From then on we have seminar courses for 
each class. The first class will get the seminar course for four months, 
a course on the subject of anatomy and physiology. We try to bring 
these seminars into a certain relationship with the curriculum of the 
year; so here we study the development of the history of anatomy and 
physiology and similar subjects. In the second year we have a seminar 
on the history of pathology. Then for the third year class the idea 
is to give them a certain amount of introduction to clinical medicine. 
In next year’s program we will have a short seminar course where we 
will read just one book and discuss this one book. We will discuss the 
general problems of clinical medicine. We will approach the problem 
of disease, how does one write such a monograph, what was known at 
the time, what has been added to it; and this will give the student an 
introduction into the general problems of clinical medicine. Then in 
the fourth year, having laid the foundation, we lead the student into 
the field of medical sociology. For the fourth year student we have 
a course on the social aspects of medicine, where we study the develop- 
ments of society, the development of medicine and medical practices 
within society; and in this way we try to give the student a certain un- 
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derstanding of the problem of the social aspects of every-day medicine. 
Besides these courses we have once a week, a research seminar where re- 
search is discussed with the members of the staff and student group, and 
in this way they have a chance to learn of research in inedical history. 
It is always a small group, but whoever is interested in medical history 
will fnd opportunity here. 

Then besides this we have as a liaison officer between our school 
and the University at Homewood, Dr. Garrison, giving special lectures 
for the English Department, for the French Department, for the Ger- 
man Department. They come down here, they are entertained here. 
They find medical books that are wide and broad. So in an institute 
such as this I think it is an important function to be a bridge between 
medicine and the other sciences, between medicine and the outside world. 

Dr. Oliver is giving courses to the premedical students at Home- 
wood in the history of medicine and science. Nearly all the students of 
this school go through the Institute. They add something here, and cer- 
tainly have a chance, or the possibility, to get acquainied with medical 
history in all its aspects. 

This is, in brief outline, some of the work we are doing here. It 
was a great idea of Dr. Welch to create such a place, and it seems to 
me it is an idea of symbolic value. When Dr. Welch started his work 
in 1884 there were no libraries at all in this country. He established 
the library, which was adopted by all the medical schools. Then he 
created the School of Hygiene, and the movement spread to other medi- 
cal schools. First hospital libraries, then schools of hygiene, and so on. 
But there was one thing that had not yet been done. Dr. Welch, when 
discussing his problems with me years ago, said: ‘I would like a place 
—a room on the top of the building—a place where we can not merely 
look into the future. Now the time has come when we must look back, 
and in looking back help prepare a better future.” 


AFTERNOON MEETING, May 22 
Dr. Garrison: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: For the greater part of my life, I have been 
used to the simple, direct, straight-shooting ways and peculiarities of mili- 
tary men. Upon hearing Dr. Oliver's address, I now realize that if expected 
to talk to you about Alexander Lee’s bilingual of Celsus (which we sorely 
lack and need), or Adams of Banchory or the medical bilinguals in the 
Loeb Classical Library, he would produce, pundit-like, the witty and 
scholarly paper on the epigrams of Martial, which you have just heard. 
On the other hand, if expected to amuse you with Martial, he would tell 
you all about the accessible English, French and German translations of 
the Greek and Latin medical classics. To bridge over the gap between 
Martial and medical medals, you may recall Dr. Johnson’s remark to the 
lady who complained of the many smutty words in his English Diction- 
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ary. “Ah, madam,” said the Doctor, “that shows that you have been 
looking for them.” 


I am here merely to introduce Dr. Jacobs, who will demonstrate to 
you some of the medals and plaques from the magnificent collection 
which he has donated to us. Any collection of medical medals suggests 
the caustic observation of the great surgeon, Billroth, that “hardly a 
single one of them was ever struck off to commemorate anything more 
than respectable mediocrity.” Like all epigrams, this particular “wise 
crack” was perpetrated at the expense of truth. The earlier medical 
medals did tend to commemorate events and institutions rather than 
people; but, in the end, practically every great name of medicine has 
been commemorated in medical numismatics, as is plain from the section 
“Personal Medals” in the late Dr. Storer’s huge catalogue “Medicina in 
nummis” (Boston, 1931). Was Billroth thinking only of himself in 
this matter? If so, he was none the less predestined to figure on at least 
two of the medals listed by Storer, apart from the Austrian silver coin 
struck off in his honor after the World War. A word about the fine old 
gentleman who made this catalogue, whose counterfeit presentment you 
see here, on the plaque made in his honor by that master medical sculptor 
and numismatist, Dr. Tait Mackenzie, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Horatio Robinson Storer (1830-1922), a native of Boston, a Harvard 
graduate and medical graduate, who put in a winter as assistant in gyne- 
cology to Sir James Y. Simpson in Edinboro, spent his whole professional 
life in aristocratic Newport, that radiant harbor, which is the most mem- 
orable sight of a night journey on the Sound. Dr. Storer did not take 
up medical numismatics until after 1872, when his health was broken by 
a septicaemia contracted in a surgical operation, which compelled him to 
relinquish his extensive and lucrative practice. In the numismatic cult, 
he was entirely self-directed and self-taught. Toward the end of his life, 
he had collected upwards of 4,000 medical medals and coins, now in 
possession of the Boston Medical Library and probably the most com- 
plete and valuable collection of this kind in existence. Storer’s cata- 
logue, like Bowditch’s Nautical Almanac, Maury’s Physical Geography of 
the Sea, Wood and Bache’s U. S. Dispensatory, the Index Catalogue, 
Beaumont on gastric digestion or Daniel Drake on the Diseases of the 
Mississippi Valley, belongs in that class of books described by Billings 
as American in style and mode of treatment; in other words, executed 
without either the advantage or disadvantage of European contacts. 
Every item in it was written out in his own queer, crabbed handwriting; 
most of it was printed in the American Journal of Numismatics; the rest 
of it he hoped we might print in the Index Catalogue. Many a knotty 
problem did he set for me in that indecipherable script, on the long, 
narrow strips of paper he commonly employed in his numismatic re- 
searches. It is one of the regrets of my life that I never had the pleasure 
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of meeting him personally, although cordially invited by his son and 
daughter. Next to the Storer collection, now under Mr. Ballard’s super- 
vision in Boston, comes the collection in the Army Medical Museum, 
gathered by Billings, when numismatic pieces could be had for a song. 
It is made up mainly of small pieces, while what is probably the next 
most important collection in the country, that of Dr. Henry Barton 
Jacobs, includes some very large pieces, which can be seen in the bronze 
cases, donated by Dr. Jacobs, in the foyer on this floor. 

The collection of medical medals can be particularly recommended 
to medical librarians. It is not necessarily an expensive hobby; indeed, 
the best nucleus or point of departure for such a collection would be 
the medals issued by the Paris Mint (La Monnaie de Paris), executed by 
the best numismatic artists in France and obtainable, all of them, for a 
very small sum. When in Paris, then, cross over to the left bank and 
pick out what you want from the glass cases in the Mint or write for 
one of its illustrated catalogues. In conclusion, it would be impossible to 
express the extent of our gratitude, both on the part of the Library and 
the Institute, for the wonderful gift of books, engravings, manuscripts 
and medals, which we owe to the generosity and public spirit of Dr. 
Jacobs. 

TUESDAY EVENING MEETING 
May 22, 1934 
Miss Noyes: 

(Read list of names of those elected to office. Also read Resolution.) 

What action shall be taken on this Resolution? It is absolutely in 
line with the resolution taken this morning, which was the saving of the 
Index Medicus, the printing of the Index Catalogue, and the work of 
the Surgeon-General’s Library, which is so very, very important to us all. 


Mr. Frankenberger : 
The other will be a further Resolution? 


Miss Noyes: 
Yes. There are two resolutions. 


AFTER DINNER 
Miss Noyes: 

This is to us, in Baltimore, a grand occasion. We are very proud 
that it is a banner meeting—made so by the presence of so many of our 
members. We are honored that with us are past presidents and officers 
of the Association, and two charter members besides myself, the fourth 
one remaining of the original eight being Mr. Fisher of Philadelphia, 
who sent his greetings. Dr. William Browning of Brooklyn brought 
his in person and Miss Thiess (Mrs. Meyer) and I being very much 
present. 
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There are letters from Dr. Irving Cutter and Dr. Walter Steiner 
conveying their best wishes for the success of the meeting, and one from 
a very early member of the Association that I want to read. 


72 Gardner St., Allston, Mass. 
May 12, 1934. 
Dear “Sunday” :— 

I have not forgotten the meeting of the Medical Li- 
brary Ass'n this month, but it is impossible for me to come. My 
greetings go to all of my old library friends who may be present. 
May the Association live long and progress under able leader- 
ship. We have numbered in our ranks men and women of the 
first type, and there will be more coming who will keep ideals 
up to the highest mark. 

Faithfully yours, 
GRACE WHITING MYERS 


That pleases me more than I can say, because it expresses my own 
feeling about the new members who join and will carry on. 
Dr. Barker: 

Fellow officers, friends and members of the Library Association :— 
I am very glad, indeed, to say a word or two to the next president of 
the Association and to welcome you all to Baltimore. Nobody owes 
more to medical libraries and to medical librarians than I do. If I have 
achieved any success in the medical world it is largely because I have 
picked the brains of other men who have written articles and books. I 
have stolen from them in the library. We are very glad, indeed, that you 
have come to Baltimore. 

Our Miss Noyes, I believe, is the first woman to be president of this 
Association. We are very proud of her. We think she is just about one 
hundred and ten per cent perfect. 

These meetings are delightful occasions. Those I have had the 
privilege of attending elsewhere have been charming affairs. I have been 
very much impressed with the hospitality extended to members of the 
Association, and we all hope that you have had a good time here. 


I only wish Dr. Osler and Dr. Welch could have been here at this 
time. I know how much they would have enjoyed extending a welcome 
to you and talking with you. They can’t be here—they are gone. But 
we revere their memory. They were great friends of medical libraries. 
Dr. Welch has only recently left us. Dr. Osler, as you know, left us 
some time ago. 


I can't forbear telling a little story on Dr. Welch. You know how 
unselfish he was, how little interested in financial matters except to get 
endowments for big institutions. In his early life, when he was inter- 
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ested in hog cholera, he went down to the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
along with Dr. Clemm, a veterinarian. A hog had died there several days 
before, and the weather was very much like it has been here the last 
two or three days. Dr. Welch had to have an autopsy on that hog. He 
got permission to dig it up, rolled up his sleeves, and made one of those 
perfect, inimitable autopsies he alone could make. As they were strip- 
ping away the inside of the intestine you can imagine the odor that re- 
sulted. An old darky came up to the man who owned the farm and 
whispered in his ear, “My God, Massa, what some men will do for 
money!” Dr. Welch didn’t mind. 

You know what a friend of libraries he was. You know how in- 
terested he was in getting an Institute of Medical History in association 
with our library here. He became the first director of it. We are hop- 
ing that other Institutes of Medical History will be established in con- 
nection with other medical libraries over the country. 

Do come back to Baltimore whenever you can. You will find a 
warm welcome here. 


Miss Noyes: 

We have another ex-president with us. Not only an ex-president, 
but an ex-secretary and treasurer, all rolled in one. Dr. Ruhrah, won't 
you say a few words? 


Dr. Ruhrah: 

I had no idea I was going to be called on to speak tonight; other- 
wise I should have had a few nice stories to tell you. 

I am not going to take up any time, because Miss Noyes has a mar- 
velous speech to get off her chest. But I do want to repeat what I said 
yesterday morning to you, that I don’t think anybody in Maryland can 
testify more honestly than I can to what Miss Noyes has meant to the 
medical profession in Maryland and to the Medical and Chirurgical Fac- 
ulty and to the Medical Library Association. 

Miss Noyes will remember, in speaking about the Medical Library 
Association, a good many years ago—I won't say how many, because Miss 
Noyes does not like me to refer to that—I always say I only met her 
about ten years ago! When I joined the Medical Library Association 
a good many years ago, it was almost on the rocks, and Miss Noyes and 
I were asked to take it over and see if we could not get it on its feet. 
I am very glad to say that Miss Noyes did take it over and did get it 
back on its feet. I was in the background, just as I have been on this 
committee. I have been pleased to be on the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, but I assure you we have had nothing at all to do with the ar- 
rangements, except to be here. Miss Noyes and her very capable asso- 
ciates have put the matter over. 

I only want to say that I can’t tell you how glad I am that Miss 
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Noyes is president, and has had recognition not only from Baltimore, 
but all over the country, which is what she deserves. 
Miss Noyes: 

In spite of Dr. Ruhrah’s telling you so, I am not going to make a 
speech, because I could not compete with the music at the other banquet, 
but some day I may write the history of the Association. 


If I have done anything for the Medical Library Association, it has 
done much more for me in every way. Not only has it broadened my 
outlook and taught me many things I would never have known except 
for the contacts I have made, but I have formed my best and permanent 
friendships among the earlier members and hope the same from the newer 
ones. 

Our group in the beginning grew up together. Really we were a 
very close little corporation—Mrs. Myers, Miss Charlton, Miss Loomis, 
Miss Oakley and Miss Bunnell. I remember one time when we were 
meeting in New York, there were seven women and two or three men 
going down in the elevated train to Kings County Medical Library to 
see Dr. Browning, one of the founders. Someone remarked that we were 
seven, and numbered us as we sat in a row and went over that little rhyme, 


‘““Monday’s child is fair of face, 

Tuesday's child is full of grace, 
Wednesday’s child is sour and sad, 
Thursday's child is merry and glad, 

Friday's child is loving and giving, 
Saturday's child must work for his living, 
But the child that is born on the Sabbath day, 
Is blithe and bonnie, good and gay.” 


Mrs. Myers’ number fell on Tuesday and I came on Sunday, and always 
since then we have never written to each other except as “Dear Sunday” 
and “Dear Tuesday”, as you will see by her letter just read. 


Miss Charlton was the one person who indirectly brought the Asso- 
ciation into being from speaking with Dr. Osler. She had belonged to 
the American Library Association. Their problems were not our prob- 
lems, and she felt lost and that the time was wasted, yet she had striven 
for contact with those doing just the sort of work she was doing. And 
so she suggested to Dr. Osler that it would be a fine thing if the Medical 
Libraries could do the same thing the American Library Association was 
doing. Just how that contact came to Dr. Gould—whether by way of 
Dr. Osler or else from Miss Charlton direct I do not know. You can 
think of that vivid personality of Dr. Osler as being back of it all, but it 
really took the dynamic force of Dr. Gould at that time to put it across. 
As a publisher and editor he knew absolutely tons of really good things 
that were being discarded and lost, and felt that the time was ripe for 
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everyone to begin to conserve. Remember this was long before the coun- 
try had become conscious of the value of waste products. The spirit 
and altruism of that first meeting is what I want to convey to you. 


We have been asked to join the American Library Association, to 
give up our individuality and go in with the larger group. We have 
refused every time. We have absolutely nothing to gain, and would lose 
the one thing that has meant more to us than anything else—that is the 
Medical Exchange. It we were a part of the A. L. A., we could not 
control our funds. There are countless small libraries all over the coun- 
try that must call the Exchange of the Medical Library Association 
BLESSED—and if Miss Lawrence has the same appeals that we had when 
we operated the Exchange—it really is the father confessor of librarians. 


Our list of those who have been president could not be matched by 
any other organization. 


There have been splendid names in it from the beginning—Dr. 
Chadwick, Dr. Osler, Dr. Brigham from the Boston Medical Library, Dr. 
Frances Packard, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, General Merrill and Dr. Fletcher 
of the Army Medical Library. Dr. Garrison, from the very beginning 
of the Association, has been interested. Other men have loaned us not 
only their countenance, but their financial support. Dr. Streeter of Bos- 
ton and Dr. Musser of Philadelphia, have come forward with funds 
when we were in difficulties. Dr. Jacobi was so intensely interested in 
the work of the Association that he gave his marvelous collection to the 
New York Academy of Medicine and afterwards to the Medical Library 
Association. At that time we here were operating the Exchange. It 
meant a ten day trip to New York for Miss King and myself to list the 
work that was broadcast, and another ten day trip for another assistant 
and myself to have the things stored and ship out what was left after the 
New York Academy had taken what they needed. It was a most mar- 
velous list. I don’t think there is a member of our Association who was 
a member at that time who cannot show some outstanding thing that 
came out of the Dr. Jacobi collection. The records of that apportionment 
are among our archives. 


We are now incorporated. That is an accomplished fact. From now 
on, if anyone wants to leave us ten cents to ten million we have the right 
to accept. We have the right to hold property. I am really proud to 
have this done in Maryland and to have assisted in the adoption of the 
seal of this Association. 

I could not begin to enumerate the names of all those who have 
meant much to our Association. If you can think of that small group in 
that tiny room, you will realize how great has been the germ that has 
brought about this perfectly splendid gathering—which I really think 
is comparable to the one in Chicago, if it does not exceed it in numbers— 
and we don’t have a World’s Fair, though we do have a Tercentenary. 
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I thank you all. I can’t begin to say how glad I am that you would 
like me to continue as your president, nor how much I want to show 
you my sincere appreciation of the honor; but it gives me the greatest 
pleasure to ask the one who will serve you in that capacity next year to 
speak to you. 


Mr. Frankenberger : 

This has been a very happy occasion. It is a great joy to pay tribute 
to Miss Noyes and the great success she has had in making this meeting 
all that it has been. We shall carry away with us an exceeding gratitude 
for all that has been done under her leadership and that of her co-workers 
and all of the friends of our Association in Baltimore who have made 
this a joyous occasion. 

In behalf of her colleagues in our Association, and with all their 
good wishes and sincere appreciation of what she has done, I wish her 
to have these. (Presented flowers.) 


Miss Noyes: 
I can only say once more, I thank you. 


We have the President of our State Medical Society here with us. 
We would like to have him bring the greetings of the State Association. 


Dr. Sharrett: 


One reason why I came here tonight above all others was that I 
might sit quietly by and enjoy everything that took place, but when I 
arrived here I found I had to say something. And then after I had 
made up my mind what I was going to say, Dr. Barker said it for me, 
and Dr. Ruhrah emphasized it—and that is, that the Medical and Chir- 
urgical Faculty of Maryland believes our president to be one hundred 
and ten per cent perfect. And on behalf of the Faculty I want to present 
her with these. (Presents flowers.) 


Miss Noyes: 


Canada has always been our ally and has furnished a long term 
president. 


Col. Wylde: 


When they did me the honor to elect me President of this Associa- 
tion a few years ago it was the first presidency of any association I had 
occupied, and consequently I have since always had a very kind feeling 
and a deep admiration for this society. I realize the importance of the 
Association, and I have done all I could to help it in every way I could. 

There are very few representatives from Canada at this meeting. 
That is due to the times and not to their unwillingness to attend. 


Dr. Gillis: 
I was not on the program and I had the good fortune to greet you 
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yesterday. Tonight, however, I want to tell you what we think of Miss 
Noyes. I succeeded Dr. Ruhrah as Chairman of the Library Committee 
of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty five years ago, and I have had 
ample opportunity to learn of the good work Miss Noyes has done as 
Librarian. She is just as efficient, and, if anything, her work is better 
than it has been in years gone by. I do not know what we would do 
without her—she is our inspiration in every sense of the word. 


Mr. Wilson: 

I have been asked by several members of the Association to express 
the appreciation of the entire Association. We would like to rise and 
give you a vote of thanks for the contribution you have made to our 
Medical Library Association. We should like to give a rising vote of 
thanks. 

(End of Dinner Meeting) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 23 


Buses were provided to take us to visit the various Baltimore Li- 
braries, including the University of Maryland Medical School and Dental 
School, and the Peabody Institute Library. Luncheon was provided at 
Johns Hopkins University. There was a special display of the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Collection and we were all delighted to see the Tudor 
Stuart Room established by Sir William Osler as a memorial to his son, 
Revere. This was followed by a visit to Carrollton, one of the very fa- 
mous Maryland Homes, and from there to the Waverly Press. An un- 
expected treat was given us by an opportunity to see the marvelous pri- 
vate book collection of Mr. John Garrett and to enjoy his charming hos- 
pitality. 

THURSDAY, MAY 24 


Thursday morning we went to Washington to visit the Army Medi- 
cal Library and to discuss plans whereby we might aid in any way in 
persuading Congress to keep the Army Medical Library Collection up to 
the high standard it has heretofore always maintained even in these days 
of financial stringency. 


At this session the following addition to Section 3, Chapter 6, of 
the Constitution was made, and an additional Section 4 added: 


Chapter 6. (The Treasurer) 


Section 3. He shall make an annual report and shall present his accounts 
for audit at the Annual Meeting, together with a certificate 
from the bank or respective banks of deposit as to the amount 
of money of the Association on deposit at the close of a day, 
not exceeding 4 weeks prior to the first day of the Annual 
Meeting. 
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The Treasurer shall be bonded on an amount not less than 
$5000.00 (Five thousand dollars) with corporate surety to 
be approved by a majority of the Executive Committee, which 
shall have the power at any time at its discretion to require 
a new bond in increased amount or with another surety or 
both, the premium on the bond to be paid by the Association. 


Section 4. 


The following Resolutions in connection with Incorporation were also 
adopted. 

Be it resolved that the action of the Executive Committee in the 
Incorporation of this organization in the State of Maryland under the 
name of Medical Library Association, Incorporated, and the certificate 
of such incorporation and its terms and provisions be and the same are 
hereby approved, ratified and accepted. 

Be it resolved further that the Medical Library Association, Incor- 
porated, (a corporation formed in the State of Maryland on May 21, 
1934) be and it is hereby recognized and adopted as successor to the 
Medical Library Association to carry out the purposes and objects of and 
to that end to have and use the books, papers, records and property of 
every description of the Medical Library Association. 

And be it resolved further that the Treasurer and Secretary of the 
Medical Library Association be and they are hereby respectively author- 
ized and directed to turn over and deliver to their successors, the Treas- 
urer and Secretary, respectively, of the Medical Library Association, In- 
corporated, all of the books, papers, and other property belonging to the 
unincorporated association and be it further resolved that the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the incorporated body as adopted by the first Execu- 
tive Committee acting as Organization Committee and first members of 
the Medical Library Association, Incorporated, be and the same are here- 
by ratified and approved. 

MARJORIE J. DARRACH 


Secretary 















REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
May 22, 1934 
The following committees were appointed by the President after 
the meeting of the Association in Chicago in June, 1933. 

Membership Committee: 
Mrs. Madelene Marshall, Chairman 
Miss Esther Grob 
Miss Edane Rowell 
Mrs. Josephine G. Nichols 
Miss Olga Somerville 
Miss Florence McRae 
Mrs. Elizabeth Richardson 
Mrs. L. C. Kahler 

Program and Entertainment Committee: 
Dr. John Ruhrah, Chairman 
Mrs. Ruth Lee Briscoe 
Dr. Fielding H. Garrison 
Miss Minnie Blogg 
Miss L. D. C. King 

Committee on Incorporation: 
Miss Sue Biethan, Chairman 
Mrs. Rosa M. Hibbard 
Mr. James F. Ballard 
Miss M. Myrtle Tye 

Publication Committee: 
Mr. J. C. Harding, Chairman 
Miss Ada L. Floyd 
Mrs. Mildred S. Farrow 
Mrs. Judith Wallen Hunt 
Mr. Alfred L. Robert 

To the Committee on the Cost of Current Medical Periodicals was added: 

Col. C. F. Wylde. 

I am deeply grateful to all the members of the Executive Committee 
for their help and their patience with my shortcoming. Due to circum- 
stances over which I had no control, I was not able to get the minutes 
and the various reports to the editor as quickly as was expected for the 
first number of the Bulletin. 

The following memberships have been approved by the Executive 
Committee: 

LIBRARY 
Peiping Union Medical College Library, Peiping, China. 
Sea View Hospital Medical Library, West New Brighton, Staten 

Island, N. Y. 

Institute of Ophthalmology Library of Presbyterian Hospital, 

New York City. 
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Delaware Academy of Medicine Library, Wilmington, Delaware. 

New York University College of Dentistry. Homer C. Jackson 
Memorial Library, New York City, N. Y. 

Library of the University of Virginia, University, Va. 

Ohio State University Medical School Library, Columbus, Ohio. 

Temple University Dental College Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cincinnati University College of Medicine Library, Cincinnati, O. 

Geisinger Memorial Hospital Library, Danville, Pa. 

Michael Reese Hospital Medical Library, Chicago, Ill. 

Mt. Sinai Hospital, Jacobi Library, New York City, N. Y. 

College of Medical Evangelists Library, Loma Linda, Calif. 

University of Pittsburgh School of Dentistry, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PROFESSIONAL 

Dr. Beatrix Bickell, Army Medical Library, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Charlotte Coffman, Temple University Dental College, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Miss Edith Joannes, Librarian, Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Dr. Walter R. Steiner, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Edane F. Rowell, Univ. of California, School of Medicine 
Library. 

Miss Dorothy Clough, Institute of Ophthalmology, Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York City. 

Mrs. Lucille Simmons Brown, Tulane University, Medical School 
Library. 

Hurley Doran, Cornell Medical College Library. 

Miss Mary Grinnell, Library of City & County of Denver, Colo. 

Miss Alice Hoche, Univ. of Oregon, Medical School Library, Port- 
land, Ore. 


SUPPORTING 
Dr. Lowell S. Selling, Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, III. 
Dr. E. P. Maynard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dr. Carroll Lockhard, Baltimore, Md. 
Dr. L. E. Barker, Baltimore, Md. 
Resigned: 
LIBRARY: 
Toledo Hospital Library, Toledo, Ohio. 


SUPPORTING: 
Dr. Barney Sachs, New York City. 
Dr. F. T. Van Bueren, Jr., New York City. 
Dr. Charles Humber, Barnard, Mo. 
Paul B. Hoeber, New York City. 
Dr. Arnold Peskind, Cleveland, O. 
Dr. B. Peskind, Cleveland, O. 
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Deceased : 
HONORARY MEMBER: 
Dr. W. H. Welch, Baltimore, Md. 
SUPPORTING: 
Dr. Leroy Crummer, Honorary President. 
Dr. Theodore C. Lyster, Los Angeles, California. 
Dr. Alfred L. Hess, New York City, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL: 
Miss M. Myrtle Tye, Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Total 
LIBRARY MEMBERS: 
DO, TOES nc vac envccncccoccvessees 156 
BEET nnccsweveswscevwnsasees 1 
Delinquent ...........scceescees 5 
Pe re re 13 
SUPPORTING MEMBERS: 1% 
BE BE a va rsancccctivtessecanes 76 
CO rere 7 
EE es vara a he Wow matkasaems 3 
BE ooo sc cecccrserevccnes 3 
Se go Ge ethane pas 4 
PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS: aa 
Sh MD scbsacadectecsenemonnes 72 
Ni an atria 1 
PE ccichekindenchwaonennwe 4 
ne, MELEE ELE 2 
ST ere ree 9 
HONORARY MEMBERS: ” 
BE BEE 6 hae ccsesedecdberesnwens 13 
OS ep peanent rae rete ar 1 
12 
EXPENSES OF THE SECRETARY 1933/34 
RE CE 6 biicccnccnurescconcauseeveseas $15.96 
a ae ae ae 23.94 
I rato cat einai al aa areca el ican bake gee ae as a 2.25 
Stamped envelopes 3c (175) purchased in May ...... 5.70 
Stamped envelopes 1144c (125) purchased in May .... 2.13 
Stamps and mailing packages ...............20000. 2.89 
NN ek oe ee aa egies anaes $52.87 


Respectfully submitted, 
MARJORIE J. DARRACH, Secretary 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
June, 1933 - April, 1934 
NE E:T 6 i cis eceeineseesereedensen $1511.77 


Savings Account 
Transferred from certificates of deposit $4000.00 
Interest on certificates of deposit, 


BORG b= BE. F wc ccccccnsess 17.80 
Transferred from checking account .. 500.00 
Interest on savings, Aug. 5 - Dec. 31.. 56.46 


$4574.26 $4574.26 


Checking Account 


Receipts 
Dues 
fT Tere $1703.00 
Supporting ..... 310.00 
Professional .... 132.00 
$2145.00 $2145.00 
NN 835355 scary 2 weds, cana nascnenies 84.00 
PN io sks Seek ne eewemione 43.09 
$2272.09 2272.09 
ND Fk edn ddee ck knceeewes $8358.12 
Expenditures 
Annual Meeting .. $ 48.13 
I, hick swnna's 919.24 
a. CCC 806.80 
Miscellaneous .... *755.32 
$2529.49 $2529.49 
5828.63 
Certificate of deposit (in liquidation) .... 475.00 
ssc on Hes coarse dees $6303.63 
Savings Account .. $4574.26 
Certificate of De- 
posit (in liq.).. 475.00 
$5049.26 $5049.26 
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Actual Balance in Checking Account ................ 1254.37 
SE GREED oh eee tcicvcednexecsces 174.94 


Bank Balance in Checking Account, May 1, 1934 ...... $1429.31 
Note: The $500.00 certificate of deposit shown as frozen in the 1933 
report paid five per cent before the bank went into liquidation in Jan., 
1934. This $25.00 is included in Miscellaneous Receipts. Hence the 
amount in liquidation is $475.00. 
*Contains $500 transfer to savings as shown above. 

Respectfully submitted, 

MARY LOUISE MARSHALL 


Treasurer 
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MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1933-34 


ORGANIZATION: At our last annual meeting Miss M. Myrtle 
Tye and Mr. Charles Frankenberger were elected members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. Miss Tye was again elected Chairman. The other mem- 
bers are: Miss M. Edna M. Poole, Miss Bertha B. Hallam, Miss Sue 
Biethan and the officers of the Association. Miss Ella B. Lawrence was 
reappointed as manager of the Exchange. 

DEATH OF MISS TYE: Miss Tye presided at the meetings of the 
Executive Committee held in Chicago. She was taken ill in Chicago 
just following our session last year and after a severe illness, died on 
August 6th. Her illness and untimely death came as a shock to all of us. 
Miss Tye had been a regular attendant at our annual meetings for about 
ten years. She was elected to the Executive Committee in 1930 and made 
Chairman, and last year was reelected to the Committee and again elected 
as its Chairman. She served the Association faithfully and well during 
her incumbency in office. We shall miss her genial personality and 
helpful suggestions at our meetings. In her passing our Association has 
lost an active and dependable worker and the medical library field an able 
and experienced executive. 

DEATH OF DR. CRUMMER: It is with sadness that we also re- 
cord the death on New Year’s Day, 1934, of our Honorary President, 
Dr. Leroy Crummer of Los Angeles. Dr. Crummer’s interest in medical 
books was awakened some years ago. This interest soon led into the 
path of historical medicine. He became infected with the “bacillus biblio- 
philus” and corralled a fine private collection. In recent years, during 
ill health which confined him to his room, his book hobby proved a 
source of much satisfaction. Dr. Crummer was elected to membership 
in our Association in 1922 and at our meeting in San Francisco in 1932 
was elected for life to the office of Honorary President. 

In the death of Dr. Crummer the Association loses an inspiring 
leader, the medical library cause an enthusiastic supporter and we library 
workers the fellowship of one who knew and appreciated the value of 
books. 

DEATH OF DR. WELCH: The passing of Dr. William H. Welch 
on April 30th has removed another from our ranks of honorary mem- 
bership. Among the many interests which he had, those in medical 
history and medical libraries stand out preeminently. I must leave to 
others more able, and who knew him far more intimately, to eulogize 
this great medical character of the world. We all anticipated seeing him 
again at this meeting and greatly miss his presence. Our cause has lost 
his presence, but not his influence. What a magnificent practical mem- 
orial stands erected in this city to perpetuate his name and service in the 
field of activity so close to our hearts—the William H. Welch Medical 
Library. 
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Our heartfelt sympathy goes out to the families of Miss Tye, Dr. 
Crummer and Dr. Welch in the loss which they have sustained. 

MISS BIETHAN APPOINTED TO VACANCY ON EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE: Miss Sue Biethan was elected to fill the unexpired term 
of Miss Tye on the Executive Committee. Mr. Charles Frankenberger 
was elected Chairman to serve until this meeting. 

The standing committees on membership, program and entertain- 
ment and publication were appointed by the President at the last annual 
meeting as listed in our “Bulletin.” The Committee on the Cost of 
Current Medical Periodicals was continued and Colonel C. F. Wylde was 
added to this Committee. The Committee on Incorporation was likewise 
continued. 

INCORPORATION: At our last annual meeting the Association 
authorized the incorporation of our organization. Inasmuch as Miss 
Biethan as Chairman of the Committee on Incorporation, was now also 
a member of the Executive Committee, the details of incorporation were 
delegated to her. As soon as she obtained the approximate cost of in- 
corporation in the State of Delaware, the Executive Committee voted to 
have her proceed at once with the necessary legal steps. Miss Beithan 
engaged one of the legal staff of the University of Michigan to render 
this service. It was the wish of the Executive Committee if possible that 
incorporation be accomplished before this annual meeting. Last month 
Miss Biethan reported that she had been notified by the lawyer that 
incorporation in Delaware would be more expensive in the end than in 
almost any other jurisdiction. The reason given for this is that we have 
no operation of our Association in that state and it would be necessary 
to have one of the corporation companies as our registered agent at a 
considerable cost annually. The lawyer stated that in 1933 the Maryland 
statute was amended so that annual meetings of corporations such as 
ours is to be may be held outside the state. He suggested that we con- 
sult counsel in Baltimore regarding incorporation in Maryland. Miss 
Biethan communicated with Miss Noyes who promptly took up this 
matter, and we are glad to report that we are now an incorporated or- 
ganization, under the laws of Maryland. Incorporation was completed 
yesterday. A seal is required in connection with incorporation. Our 
Association has never adopted an insignia. Miss Noyes recalls that some 
years ago a draft for a seal was submitted but no definite action taken. 
It is necessary that some decision be reached at this session regarding 
the selection of a suitable seal. 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TIONS: Following the meeting of this Federation, held in conjunction 
with the American Library Association in Chicago last October, your 
Executive Committee considered that it would be to the advantage of our 
Association to be affliated with this organization and voted to file an 
application. It was believed membership in this group would strengthen 
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our activities pertaining to the cost of current medical periodicals and 
give international recognition to our Association. We have been notified 
by the Secretary-General of the Federation, Dr. T. P. Sevensma of Gene- 
va, that our application, sponsored by Dr. Bishop, has been accepted. 
The annual cost of sustaining this membership has not been decided. 
According to the statutes of the Federation, this is a variable matter and 
is to be presented for your consideration at this meeting. 

COMMITTEE ON COST OF CURRENT MEDICAL PERIODI- 
CALS: Much work has been required of this Committee since our last 
meeting. It has entailed considerable thought and correspondence and 
representation at the conference last October of the American Library 
Association. It is not my purpose to recite the details of the activities of 
this Committee. These will be presented in the Committee’s report. 
You have been kept informed through correspondence and the pages of 
our “Bulletin” as well as through other channels of library information, 
of the progress that has been made. This Committee is one of the most 
important in the onward march of our Association. What it has accom- 
plished thus far is most encouraging. It is the consensus of opinion of 
many of our members, as well as others who have endorsed the work of 
our Committee, that only a beginning has been made and there is still 
much to be accomplished. It is highly desirable that this Committee be 
continued and that the scope of its activities be widened to include some 
of the other phases which will be presented in the report of the Com- 
mittee. We would be lacking in appreciation were we not to thank Mrs. 
Cunningham most sincerely for the time, strength and thought which 
she has so ably given this work. To the other members of the Committee 
and all who aided in its work we wish also to express our appreciation 
of their cooperation. 

This Committee has initiated a movement of which the first effects 
are already of considerable advantage to our medical libraries and of 
which further developments will redound to a permanent improvement 
in medical periodical literature. 

EXCHANGE: The work of our Exchange has been greater this 
past year than in previous years. A very considerable amount of material 
has been offered, entailing increased lists and additional time in assign- 
ments. This could not have been done were it not for the efficient man- 
ner in which our Manager, Miss Lawrence, and her co-workers, Miss 
Hanvey and Mrs. Hennessey, have administered this work. We are all 
indebted to them for their devoted service. During the years Miss Law- 
rence has had the responsibility of the management of our Exchange, she 
has labored to advance and improve its value to all of us and has brought 
it to its present very creditable state of operation. The establishment and 
conduction of an exchange was the outstanding object of our Association 
at its foundation in 1898. It is the most important of our functions today. 
This activity is distinctive with our Association. We know of no other 
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organization of libraries which conducts a similar cooperative work. 
Through it a fine spirit of cooperation is being developed among our 
libraries. Considering the way in which it has been necessary for us to 
conduct this work, owing to our limited finances, it has been maintained 
and administered in a very creditable manner. This function of our 
work is deserving of an endowment to enable full time supervision and 
operation from a central headquarters. It is hoped that our Association 
may receive in the near future the needed support for this practical work. 
Until such time we must continue to depend upon those of our Associa- 
tion who are willing to carry on. M/ss Lawrence is doing a fine job and 
we earnestly trust that she may consent to continue in charge of this 
important phase of our work. 

BULLETIN: In addition to our Exchange, the other outstand- 
ing activity of our Association is its ‘Bulletin’. Under the able editor- 
ship of Mr. Harding our publication has steadily maintained its place 
of high standing among library periodicals. The issues of the past year, 
which came to us regularly, have been fine in make-up and excellent in 
content. The number containing the proceedings of our last annual 
meeting was in our hands before two months had elapsed—a fine accom- 
plishment. Well deserved credit is especially due Mr. Harding and 
his Publication Committee for the excellency of our official organ. We 
all appreciate the sacrifice he has made and the devotion which he has 
given to this important arm of our work. In spite of his statement 
that it will not be possible for him to continue, we trust he may be per- 
suaded to carry on this very essential feature of our activities, with which 
he is now so well versed. 

MEMBERSHIP: In a year when financial conditions have had 
their effect in all organization work, especially that of interesting new 
members, our Membership Committee, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Madelene Marshall, has submitted applications from 13 library members, 
4 supporting members and 8 professional members. This is encouraging 
and we wish to thank the members of the committee for their efforts. 

FINANCES: It is gratifying in times like these through which 
we have been passing to be able to report that our treasury is in a healthy 
condition. Our income has been greater than our increased expenditures, 
necessitated by some of our important activities. Several years ago the 
surplus balance in our treasury was invested in 314% Certificates of De- 
posit. Inasmuch as the interest on these Certificates had been reduced 
until it was less than the rate on savings accounts, our Treasurer, upon 
advice from her banker, transferred our Certificates to a savings account. 
On the one $500 Certificate of Deposit reported as frozen a year ago, 
$25 was paid during the year, leaving $475 in liquidation. Otherwise 
our entire funds are payable on demand. To Miss Marshall, our Treas- 
urer, we wish to express our appreciation for the able manner in which 
she has administered our finances. We have been hearing a good bit 
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about balancing of budgets. Ours for the past year, does that. In order 
that future years may show a similar condition, the Treasurer has been 
asked to prepare a budget for adoption by your Executive Committee. 
We believe that such financial policy is based upon sound business prin- 
ciples. 

’ SECRETARY: The correspondence and other details in connection 
with the office of Secretary have been considerable during the past year. 
These Miss Darrach has handled with her usual ability and dispatch. 
For her loyal and conscientious services during the past three years we 
extend to her our grateful thanks. 

APPRECIATION OF WORK OF COMMITTEES: In behalf of 
the Executive Committee, I wish to express to the chairman and mem- 
bers of all committees our sincere thanks for their devotion to our work 
during the year. All the progress we have made has been due to the 
fine spirit of interest and loyalty evidenced by those chosen to serve in 
our various offices and on committees. Our Association functions almost 
without exception by means of voluntary workers. Those workers and 
the libraries they represent are willing, when called upon, to render 
what service they can for the advancement of the Medical Library cause. 
Only by the continuance of this willing spirit and readiness to serve, 
can we hope to maintain and advance the work of our Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES FRANKENBERGER 
Chairman 
Executive Committee 
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REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


To the President and Members of the Medical Library Association: 


In behalf of the Membership Committee I wish to present the follow- 


ing report of new members acquired during the period beginning July 1, 
1933, and ending May 22, 1934. 
New Members 


Library 13 

Professional 8 

Supporting 4 

New Library Members 

Cincinnati University College of Medicine Library, Cincinnati, O. 

College of Medical Evangelists Library, Loma Linda, Cal. 

Delaware Academy of Medicine Library, Wilmington, Del. 

Geisinger Memorial Hospital Medical Library, Danville, Pa. 

Institute of Ophthalmology, Library of the Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York City. 

Jacobi Library, Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City. 

Michael Reese Hospital Medical Library, Chicago, III. 

New York College of Dentistry, Homer C. Jackson Memorial 
Library, New York City. 

Ohio State University Medical School Library, Columbus, Ohio. 

University of Pittsburgh School of Dentistry, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sea View Hospital Medical Library, West New Brighton, Staten 
Island, New York. 

Temple University, Philadelphia Dental College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Library of the University of Virginia, University, Va. 


Individual Members 


Dr. Lewellys F. Barker, 1035 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Carroll Lockhard, 4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 

Edwin Post Maynard, 200 Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Lowell S. Selling, Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, III. 


Professional Members 


Beatrix Bickel, Army Medical Library, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Lucille Simmons Brown, 1430 Tulane Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Miss Dorothy F. Clough, 41 W. 83rd St., New York City. 

Miss Charlotte E. Coffman, Librarian, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia Dental College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mary Grinnell, Library of the City and County of Denver. 

Alice Hoche, University of Oregon Medical School Library, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Mr. Doran Hurley, Cornell Medical College Library, New York 
City. 

Edane F. Rowell, Librarian, University of California, Medical 
School Library, San Francisco, California. 
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The secretary will give you the names of retired members, the deductions 
and additions making a total of: 





Honorary members ........... 12 
Libeasy members ............. 163 
Supporting members .......... 67 
Professional members ......... 74 

I oii bee tineriinee eis 316 


As we have lost a number of supporting members this year, the 
total is two less than that of last year, but the treasurer is more than 
pleased with the gain in library memberships. Bringing new libraries 
into the fold not only increases the finances considerably but fulfills 
the chief aim of the Medical Library Association, that of the service of 
exchange. I should like to call your attention to the fact that there are 
three new Dental Libraries and one Dental Librarian in the foregoing list. 


Respectfully submitted, 


MADELENE MARSHALL 
Chairman, 
Membership Committee 
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REPORT OF THE MEDICAL LIBRARY EXCHANGE 
1933-34 

In closing the work for this season I am glad to report a full year, 
despite the slightly later opening in the fall. Sickness of a staff member 
and added work of my own made it necessary to further divide the Ex- 
change work. We have thus been able to get out the lists promptly and 
use all material submitted. 

Ten lists and five supplements were issued between October and 
April, comprising 277 mimeographed pages. The tremendous amount 
of material offered has been eagerly checked, even by those formerly 
checking more lightly. The members are turning more and more to the 
Exchange for help in this time of universal stress, and it would be hard 
to find a more perfect reciprocity than exists between Exchange mem- 
bers; not that the millennium has arrived, but something approaching 
it. The one thing lacking is an endowment to enable the Association to 
carry on from a central depot, where mistakes would never occur. This 
year most of the mistakes have been fastened on Headquarters. While 
I regret this, I am also pleased to know the members are being more 
careful in putting up packages; practice makes perfect even in the Ex- 
change. 

The usual short want lists have been continued when there was extra 
space available, and, owing to the great economic need, several ‘‘for sale” 
notices have been given space on the lists with quite favorable results to 
the libraries concerned, so that I feel the effort has been worthwhile. 

The yearly revision of the key list was made February Ist. A few 
names were removed because of resignations and delinquencies in dues, 
and the names of new members accepted since the last revision appeared 
to fill the gaps. 

On account of a number of inquiries regarding the purpose and 
conduct of the Exchange, a brief account was prepared and mimeo- 
graphed. A supply was sent to the Secretary and the Editor of the Bul- 
letin so they might send these out in answer to inquiries. 

I want to thank the members who have given so generously this 
year of their duplicates and time in sending them out. You are more to 
be commended than usual, as most every library has been handicapped by 
a curtailed force. 

My grateful thanks are due the Executive Committee and other of- 
ficers for their unfailing help when it was needed and to my staff of 
co-workers for the splendid work on the lists at Headquarters. 

Libraries that offered material are as follows: 

Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jersey 

Cincinnati General Hospital 

College of Medical Evangelists, Loma Linda, Cal., Branch 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 


Co. Kings, Brooklyn 

Desert Sanatorium and Institute of Research, Tucson, Ariz. 
Detroit Public Library 

Egbert LeFevre Memorial Library, Bellevue Hospital, New York 
E] Paso County Medical Society, Colorado Springs 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
Grosvenor Library, Buffalo 

Harvard University 

Hennepin County Medical Society, Minneapolis 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Indiana University 

Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

lowa State Medical Library, Des Moines, lowa 
Jackson County Medical Society, Kansas City 
Lane Medical Library 

Long Island College of Medicine 

Marquette University 

Massachusetts General Hospital 

Mayo Clinic 

Medical College of the State of South Carolina 
Medical College of Virginia 

Medical Society of the City and County of Denver 
Mercy Hospital Staff Library, Pittsburgh 
Milwaukee Academy of Medicine 

Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Chicago 
Neuro-Psychiatric Institute & Hospital of the Hartford Retreat 
New York Academy of Medicine 

New York Homeopathic Medical College and Flower Hospital 
Northwestern University Medical School 

Orleans Parish Medical Society 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario 

Rochester Academy of Medicine 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 

St. Louis Dental Society 

St. Louis Medical Society 

St. Louis University 

State University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa 
Toronto Academy of Medicine 

Tulane University of Louisiana 

University of Arkansas 

University of California 

University Hospitals of Cleveland 

University of Illinois 

University of Maryland 

University of Michigan 
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University of Nebraska 

University of Oregon 

University of Tennessee 

University of Texas 

University of Western Ontario 

University of Wisconsin 

Vancouver Medical Association 

Vanderbilt University 

Washington University School of Dentistry 

White Memorial Hospital, Los Angeles, California 
Worcester State Hospital, Worcester, Massachusetts 


EXPENSES OF EXCHANGE 
1933-34 
The cost of broadcasting, assigning and mailing the ten lists and 
five supplements is as follows: 


Mimeographing, assembling and addressing ........ $283.00 
DEE 30000 oo cs onSae ecsadeeserbenaneheeeseas 240.00 
PD ss.cr sens ceseredvessemenvarionereseeans 115.50 
PE KANckcersrgeewernKeagsbweeenbecwe Reena 70.47 

$708.97 


Respectfully submitted, 


ELLA B. LAWRENCE 
Manager of the Exchange 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CHANGES IN MAKE-UP OF PERIODICALS 


On different occasions I have mentioned to you my interest in the 
general make-up of periodicals, the style of volume numbering on jour- 
nal covers, the simplification of titles, and the bibliographic form of 
references. 

Since January I have been conducting a personal campaign with 
editors and publishers to see what could be done on the standardization 
of Arabic for volume numbers and bibliographic references. Approxi- 
mately 200 personal letters were written and on the suggestion to print 
Arabic numerals instead of Roman letters on the covers of journals, the 
following results were obtained: 

174 Approvals 
6 Disapprovals 
14 Later considerations. 

Letters received to date have numbered 110, and about 80 replies 
are due from Europe, Asia and other parts of the world. 

The figures quoted above may not seem to be accurate, but the dis- 
crepancy can be explained by the fact that certain publishers pledge Ara- 
bic numerals for all the journals directly controlled by them. I am glad 
to mention that my first victory was won from Dr. Pilcher, the editor 
of Annals of Surgery, during Golden Jubilee Year of the journal. My 
second conquest was the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, vol- 
ume 187, through Lea and Febiger. Mosby and Company followed with 
8 journals, and after considerable persuasion, Williams and Wilkins ap- 
proved the Arabic at the beginning of all new volumes. Levin and 
Munksgaard responded with 27 International journals for Arabic numer- 
als and our style of quoting references. Now the latest letter comes from 
Masson and Company, approving the Arabic and our references. This 
alone may add 40 or 50 more journals to our list, beginning with 1935. 

It would be safe to estimate from my correspondence that about 
90% of all important publications can be counted on to convert to the 
Arabic style. It would not be wise to canvass the many Italian, Spanish 
and Portugese journals at the present time. 

Since the Roman letter numbering is practically a thing of the past, 
why continue quoting references in our modern journals in the Roman 
style? Many of you, perhaps, will not agree with me on this point, be- 
cause you prefer the Roman cultural style. However, we must admit 
the fact that for practical purposes they are a source from which refer- 
ence errors arise. 

It would be a great misfortune if the 4th series of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral’s Index, now ready for the press, were to be published in the old 
Roman style, and I have written Major General Robert U. Patterson to 
this effect. May it not be desirable that our Association send a resolu- 
tion to the Surgeon-General on this subject, emphasizing that there 
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should be no difference in the bibliographic style of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral’s Index and the Quarterly Index Medicus, the two leading indexes 
of medicine published in America? This matter should also be brought 
to the attention of the board of trustees of the American Medical As- 
sociation for discussion at their coming meeting in Cleveland. 

In writing to the editors of medical, dental and biological journals, 
I made many suggestions regarding the size of journal, the separate 
pagination, the place of volume and number on the front cover. I 
suggested that in the State journals, the name of the state appear as the 
first word in the title and in every instance I made recommendations for 
the ideal bibliographic style which I believe is the form used by the 
Quarterly Index Medicus. I have advocated this style not only because 
the American Medical Association uses it, but also because it is the 
accepted form approved by Chemical Abstracts, Biological Abstracts, 
Chemisches Zentralblatt, and most of the Julius Springer indexes, with 
slight variations in punctuation. 

I am negotiating with different firms to see if we cannot agree on 
the same style of punctuation, but have not been successful up to the 
present time. I intend to make an intensive campaign to have an inter- 
national reference form adopted by the leading scientific publishers of 
the world. 

I firmly believe that the bibliographic form is a library problem and 
should be handled by librarians instead of publishers, editors and printers. 
The volume is the only important thing for the library, the year is of 
importance to the reader of the article, the reference at the end of a 
paper should be set down in the form of a call number on the library, 
the assembly of the entire literature at the end of an article is the prob- 
lem of the printer and the best method for assembling a bibliography 
should be decided cooperatively by the various printing presses, so that 
authors would not be obliged to change their bibliography according to 
the journals accepting their work. 

Scientists report that they have to spend much time in re-arranging 
their bibliographies, because certain printers require them to put them 
down in a certain form. 

(May 29.) Since the reading of this report, we have had word 
from Major Hume to the effect that they too have changed from the 


Roman to the Arabic numerals. 
Alfred L. Robert 
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MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED 


Baltimore, May 22, 1934 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the Medical Library Association agrees 
to extend the six months period for reconstruction granted in Chicago, 
October, 1933, to Dr. Springer and other German publishers to the period 
of one year, ending November 1, 1934, so that Dr. Springer and the 
other German publishers be given time to complete their publication 
programs. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the Medical Library Associ- 
ation extend a formal resolution of thanks and appreciation to all of the 
German Societies and publishers, who have cooperated with it in an en- 
deavor to obtain equitable prices for scientific publications. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That members of the Bérsen- 
verein be advised that after December, 1934, the budgets of Medical li- 
braries can no longer maintain subscriptions to the more expensive jour- 
nals which still cost $40.00 a year or more. It is the opinion of this as- 
sociation that unless prices can be sufficiently lowered such journals will 
ultimately only be available in zone libraries. The Medical Library As- 
sociation desires that its special committee continue a careful study of 
prices and that the Committee report all additional reductions on German 
publications beyond those already given as list prices for 1934 to libraries, 
so that they may be informed at once of any additional help being given 
by the German group. 

It is the opinion of this Association that the Committee suggest to 
all publishers and editors the necessity for careful editorial selections, and 
the importance of making every effort to maintain low prices for scientific 
publications in all countries. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the scope of the Commit- 
tee’s activities be extended so that any necessary aid can be given to Mr. 
Alfred L. Robert in his work regarding the simplification of titles of 
medical periodicals, the standardization of their volume numbering, and 
the elimination of the use of Roman numerals. 


FRANCES N. A. WHITMAN, Secretary 
THE MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE COST OF CURRENT 
MEDICAL PERIODICALS FOR THE YEAR 1933-1934 


At the meeting of the Medical Library Association held in Chicago, 
June 19, 1933, the Committee on the Cost of Current Medical Periodicals 
reported that Medical Libraries throughout the country had suffered re- 
ductions in budgets, and were faced with probable further reductions in 
the next few years. 

The Committee’s investigation showed further that approximately 
two-thirds of the total annual appropriation for current medical periodi- 
cals in the average medical library was expended for German periodicals. 
Due to curtailment in budgets many libraries were faced with the neces- 
sity of dropping their subscriptions to these expensive journals. 

It was also evident from the communications which have been sent 
to the Committee that the Medical scientists in America, as well as those 
of other countries, had become seriously concerned over the situation and 
that there was a widespread opinion among members of Library Com- 
mittees that subscriptions should not be retained to journals costing more 
than $40.00 a year. Up to the time of the meeting of the Medical Li- 
brary Association, June 19, 1933, repeated appeals* of this Association 
to the publishers, had been met with promises, but no substantial reduc- 
tion in prices; therefore the Committee recommended that unless definite 
announcement was received of a substantial reduction in subscription 
prices for 1934, subscriptions to the most expensive medical periodicals 
and those of the allied sciences be cancelled by all libraries except one in 
each of ten zones throughout the United States and Canada, and that no 
subscriptions whatever be continued in the case of journals not having 
a fixed annual subscription price announced in advance. 

The Committee was also empowered to invite the cooperation of 
other library groups in this and other countries to aid in establishing a 
more equitable price for medical periodicals and those in the allied 
sciences. 

The recommendations of the Committee were passed unanimously 
by the Medical Library Association, June 19, 1933, and copies of the reso- 
lution were mailed from Chicago to all member libraries and all scientific 
societies which had evidenced interest in this question. The approach to 
other countries was made through the kindness of Dr. William Warner 
Bishop, President of the International Federation of Library Associations. 

On August 3, 1933, a conference of members of the Verband der 
Deutschen Hochschulen, the Bérsenverein der Deutschen Buchhandler, 
the Verein Deutscher Bibliothekare and the Arbeitsgemeinschaft wissen- 
schaftlicher Verleger was held in Minster. An agreement was reached 


during this conference that yearly prices of subscriptions to scientific pe- 
*Bull. Med. Lib. Assn., 14: 4, 1924; 14: 39-43, 1924; 15: 23-27, 1926; 15: 32, 
1925; 20: 172-174, 1932; 21: 31-32, 1932; 21: 35, 1932. 
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riodicals must be announced in advance. Also that all members of the 
Bérsenverein der Deutschen Buchhandler would be expected to reduce 
the size and price by at least 20% of inflated periodicals, especially those 
in medicine and the allied sciences. This agreement was greatly appre- 
ciated, but apparently some of the publishers did not consider their ex- 
pensive periodicals “inflated” and it soon became evident, when an ad- 
vance list of prices for 1934 was issued in September, 1933, that the reduc- 
tions offered were not considered adequate by medical librarians and scien- 
tists. On September 23, 1933, the chairman of this Committee wrote to Dr. 
Oldenbourg, President of the Bérsenverein der Deutschen Buchhandler 
protesting in regard to the list of prices issued in September. A copy of 
this letter was also sent to Dr. Georg Leyh. 

The Bérsenverein announced that Dr. H. Degener, director of the 
Verlag Chemie, and Dr. Ferdinand Springer, head of the firm of Julius 
Springer, would be sent as representatives to the International Confer- 
ence of the American Library Association held in Chicago, October, 1933. 
The chairman and members of this committee, the zone chairmen ap- 
pointed last summer, and all other medical librarians or scientists especial- 
ly interested in the question were invited by Mr. Charles H. Brown, 
Chairman of the Special Committee on Periodicals of the American Li- 
brary Association to attend a special conference in Chicago, October 16, 
1933, to discuss the periodical situation. The detailed accounts of the 
meetings are to be found in the Library Journal, 59: 62-63, 1934, and 
the Bulletin of the Medical Library Assn., N. S. 22: 102-111, 1933. 

Following this conference Dr. Springer and Dr. Degener conferred 
with Mrs. Cunningham and Mr. Brown; during these discussions Dr. 
Springer proposed a reduction of not less than 30% on twenty-six of the 
most expensive medical and biological periodicals containing original 
material. (See list of journals, Bull. Medical Library Association, 22: 
No. 4, 1934.) 

At a conference held by those members of the Medical Library As- 
sociation who were present in Chicago, October 17, 1933, the proposals 
of Dr. Springer were discussed. The majority of those present at this 
conference did not feel that the reductions proposed by Dr. Springer 
were adequate, but in view of the fact that he expressly stated that he 
would do his best to further reduce the prices of his journals costing 
more than 60 RM. a year during the year 1934, and in view of the fact 
that he stated that all prices given in his list should be regarded as maxi- 
mum, it was decided that Dr. Springer should be given a six months 
period in order to carry out his program of reconstruction. It was rec- 
ommended that, pursuant to the agreement outlined above, medical li- 
braries withhold cancellations of their subscriptions to the journals in 
question for six months. Libraries were urged to make every effort to 
retain their subscriptions to important journals during this period of re- 
construction. Except for those cancellations absolutely forced by eco- 
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nomic necessity there has been evidence that the majority of subscrip- 
tions are being maintained; in many instances at a considerable sacrifice. 

When Dr. Springer’s final list of prices appeared in December, 1933, 
he had exceeded his promises in regard to the twenty-six journals under 
discussion in Chicago and had granted 34.3% instead of 30%. The Aka- 
demische Verlagsgesellschaft has announced substantial reductions in the 
prices of their journals and notices of price reductions have also come 
from other publishers. From the data available at present any library 
subscribing to ail of the journals in question will have a saving in 1934 
of at least 3,556.--RM. 

It must be remembered, however, that American libraries are suffer- 
ing from the reduced value of the American dollar which has nullified 
the gain from the reduction in prices. Foreign publishers are not re- 
sponsible for this situation, and if it had not been for the reduction in 
prices libraries would be in a far more difficult situation. But with all 
foreign publications costing more, this reduced purchasing value of the 
dollar cannot be denied as a contributing factor in causing cancellations. 

Conferences which have taken place in Germany since Dr. Springer’s 
return indicate that the German group realize the seriousness of the situ- 
ation and are earnestly trying to cooperate. The detailed reports of these 
conferences have been given. (See Bull. Med. Libr. Assn., N. S. 22: 213- 
215, 1934.) 

We are now come to the end of the six months armistice given Dr. 
Springer, and certain factors have become evident. 

1. It is apparent that the financial condition of the medical libraries 
in this country is no better and in some instances is much worse than last 
year, nor is there any prospect of improvement in this condition in the 
immediate future. It is evident from many communications which have 
been received by the Committee that the reductions which have been 
made in the prices of periodicals, regardless of the foreign money situa- 
tion, in many instances will not be sufficient to prevent cancellation un- 
less further relief be given. Moreover correspondence with libraries in 
other countries indicates that the reductions given are not regarded as 
sufficient. 

2. Societies in medicine and the allied sciences have expressed their 
appreciation of the efforts of the Medical Library Association to obtain 
more reasonable prices for periodicals but they also point out that they 
believe it necessary to carry the work still further. It has been pointed 
out by some of these societies that a per page reduction in price is essen- 
tial if German scientific literature is to continue to circulate widely or if 
those subscriptions which have been cancelled are to be resumed. The 
following resolution, passed by the Federation of American Societies for 
Experimental Biology at their meeting this spring, makes this point clear: 

“BE IT RESOLVED: That the Federation of American Societies 
for Experimental Biology express to the Medical Library Association its 
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appreciation for the contribution made by the Medical Library Associa- 
tion through its Special Committee in the matter of obtaining reduc- 
tions in the high cost of German periodicals, and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the Federation of Ameri- 
can Societies for Experimental Biology desires to express its hope that 
this worthy cause will be further prosecuted until reductions are obtained 
which are commensurate with the possibilities of the maintenance of the 
subscriptions to the important German periodicals by the libraries of the 
medical schools which serve the members of this association. It is the 
opinion of this association that some effort should be made to obtain a 
per page reduction in cost, as well as a reduction in total cost dependent 
upon a reduction in materials published. It is obvious that a reduction 
in per page cost will be essential if scientific production published in the 
German journals is to be permanently kept in the medical libraries of 
this country, and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the Medical Library Association.” 

Similar resolutions and letters have been received from other Socie- 
ties extending assurances of support to the Medical Library Association 
in the continuation of the work of the Special Committee, but space pre- 
vents their being given here. The Societies which notified the Medical 
Library Association of action taken at their 1934 meetings are as follows: 

American Physiological Society 

American Association of Anatomists 

American Society for Experimental Pathology 

American Society of Biological Chemists 

American Association of Pathologists and Bacteriologists 

American Society for the Control of Cancer 

American Society for Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics 

Federation of American Societies of Experimental Biology 

3. Recent letters from Dr. Springer indicate that he believes he will 
be able to exceed the reductions already announced for 1934. However, 
until later in the year, it will be impossible to know definitely just what 
has been accomplished in price reduction due to the fact that so many 
of the periodicals are charged by separate parts. It therefore seems ad- 
visable to extend the period of time requested by the German publishers 
for the reconstruction of their publication programs to November 1, 1934. 

It seems also advisable for the Committee to enlist the cooperation 
of all publishers and editors of journals in the medical and biological 
sciences in all countries, in an effort to have material as carefully selected 
as possible, verbosity eliminated and prices kept to the absolute minimum. 

Mr. Alfred L. Robert who, in addition to his very able studies on the 
comparative cost of medical and biological periodicals, has also been 
much interested in their format; during an interview with Dr. Springer 
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in New York suggested the simplification of titles by the elimination of 
“Series Titles’, the addition of which has been in several instances a 
complicating feature of German journals. Dr. Springer has indicated 
that it will be possible to comply with Mr. Robert's request. 

Mr. Robert has independently, and not officially as a member of this 
Committee, carried on a very splendid piece of work. He wrote several 
hundred letters to publishers and editors of medical journals requesting 
their cooperation in the simplification of titles, standardization of vol- 
ume numbering, and the elimination of Roman numerals (see his report) .* 

In closing I wish to thank the Members of the Executive Committee 
and Officers of the Association for their unfailing kindness, support and 
advice. I also wish to thank the Zone Chairmen who have given gen- 
erous and enthusiastic aid in this work. They, as well as the Executive 
Officers of the Association, have cheerfully submitted to inroads upon 
their time and have attended meetings at personal inconvenience and 
expense. The Committee has been deeply grateful for all the loyal support 
it has received from them and from the other members of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman 
Committee on Cost of Current Medical Periodicals 
Medical Library Association 
Mr. Alfred L. Robert 
Col. Fielding H. Garrison 
Col. C. F. Wylde 

All correspondence should be addressed to Mrs. Eileen R. Cunning- 
ham, Vanderbilt University Medical Library, Nashville, Tennessee. 

*Bull. Med. Library Assn., N. S. 23: No. 1. 
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BIO-MEDICAL CENTENNIALS AND THEIR HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND 


1534 - 1834 


by 
Judith Wallen Hunt 


Progress, in its march across the centuries, has left many illustrious 
names in its wake. It will be within the scope of this resume to com- 
memorate the anniversaries of pioneers in the field of the biological 
sciences; to enshrine anew in memory achievements that have contributed 
to the bio-medical history of nations. Important dates of the very dis- 
tant past have been doubtful and subject to controversy. But the last 
four hundred years have given us records that are more reliable. The 
span from fifteen-thirty-four to nineteen-thirty-four envelops a period 
particularly rich in its bequests to mankind. Centennials which fall 
within these limits of time will be here considered. It has been said 
that man is a product of the times. If so it will be interesting to glance 
for a moment at the world picture as it existed at the time of the cen- 
tennials reviewed. Of necessity, brevity will be a paramount virtue in 
this summary. 


FOUR HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
1534 


Four hundred years ago Francis I, patron of art and literature, was 
King of France. Under his reign there was much religious persecution. 
In 1534 Calvin was forced to flee from France and retire to Switzerland. 
The same year Ignatius Loyola, Spanish priest, founded the order of 
the Jesuits in Paris. In Germany Luther had just published his Bible, 
and the Anabaptists had established the Kingdom of Zion and had 
crowned John of Leyden their King. In 1534 Henry VIII made the 
final rupture between Church and State, and Parliament proclaimed the 
King supreme head on earth of the English church. The Persians routed 
the Turks and recovered Armenia. In Africa Barbarossa seized the state 
of Tunis. In the new world Jacques Cartier, French navigator, sailed 
up the St. Lawrence River, and Cortes explored lower California. 

Thus a cursory glance at the world picture of 1534 does not leave 
an impression of pastoral tranquility. Rather the scene is one of martial 
enterprise, religious strife and adventure. Europe was recovering from 
the Hundred Years’ War; gaining strength for the Thirty Years’ War. 
Yet in the interim of confusion were made many fundamental contribu- 
tions to the various fields of knowledge. 

Thus in 1534 Copernicus was at work laying the foundation of mod- 
ern astronomy which culminated in the publication of “De Revolution- 
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ibus Orbium Coelestium” in 1543. Similarly Agricola was doing funda- 
mental work in mineralogy. Leonard Fuchs and Pietro Mattioli were 
making contributions to medical botany. Paracelsus was traveling about 
Europe haranguing against the status quo of alchemy and medicine. Dis- 
tinguished among his contemporaries were Jean Fernel, Girolamo Fracas- 
tro, Francois Rabelais, Jacob Rueff and Jacobus Sylvius. Valerius Cordus, 
Conrad Gesner, Giovanni Ingrassias, Ambrose Pare, Michael Servetus 
and Andreas Vesalius were at the starting point of their professions. And 
in the bio-medical field two quater-centennials will be celebrated. 

Joachim Camerarius (1534-1598), German botanist and physician, 
is best known for his work “Hortus Medicus et Philosophicus” which 
was published in 1588. The wood-cuts used in illustrating this book 
are worthy of particular mention, as they represent a considerable ad- 
vance in botanic illustration. In common with other herbalists of the 
15th and 16th centuries Camerarius’ botanical studies were motivated 
largely by his interest in the healing arts. 

Volcher Coiter (1534-1600?), pupil of Falloppio, Eustachi and Ron- 
delet, was a distinguished anatomist of his times. He is credited with 
being the first to describe spinal ganglia; the muscles of the upper nasal 
passage and the small muscle at the medial end of the eyebrow (cortu- 
gator supercillii). He is the author of several works: ‘De Ossibus et 
Cartilaginibus Corporis Humani’, 1566; ““Tractatus Anatomicus de Os- 
sibus Foetus Abortivi et Infantis Dimindium Anni Nati’, 1659; “Exter- 
narum et Internarum Principalium Humani Corporis Partium Tabulae 
Atque, Anatomicae Exercitationes et Observationesque Variae”’, 1573; 
“Diversorum Animalium Sceletorum Explicationes Iconibus Artificiosis 
et Genuinis IIllustratae”’, 1575, etc., etc. 

In 1534 the Aldine Press published the works of Aetius of Amida 
(502-575), royal physician at the court of Byzantium. Two other works 
published during this year may be worthy of mention: 


Bertuccio, Nicolao 
Methodus cognoscendorum tam parti cutarium quam 


universalium morborum . . . 1534. 
Corti, Matteo, 1475-1542 
Questio de phlobotomia in pleurisi . . . 1534. 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
1634 


Three hundred years ago Europe was in the throes of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Primarily religious in nature, but interwoven with political 
and feudal strife, this war was waged with excessive bitterness. Follow- 
ing the murder of Wallenstein in 1634 all unity among both Catholics 
and Protestants vanished. And during the years that followed, Germany 
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was the battleground for the French, Spanish, Austrian and Swedish 
armies. Constant plundering reduced the country to an indescribable 
state of misery. In England William Prynne and other Puritans were 
being persecuted by the star chamber. In America, more specifically in 
Maryland, two ships, the ‘“Ark’’ and the “Dove”, carrying over two hun- 
dred colonists, arrived in March, 1634. 

So the world picture of three hundred years ago is a canvas depicting 
war, conflagration, intolerance and misery. Yet, inscrutable though it 
may seem, some of the most dramatic chapters in the progress of the 
biological sciences were chronicled during this period of turmoil. 

Among the leading lights of science in 1634 was Galileo, founder 
of the science of dynamics. He had been forced to recant his teachings, 
and was living in his villa in Arcetri, a virtual prisoner. Descartes, 
founder of analytic geometry, was in Holland philosophizing on things 
general and experimenting on refraction in particular. Toricelli was 
in Rome pursuing his scientific studies under the guidance of Castelli— 
studies which later led to his invention of the barometer in 1643. Wil- 
liam Harvey had already made his major contribution to science, and was 
continuing his studies on functional anatomy and embryology. Van 
Helmont, founder of the iatro-chemical school, was directing his energies 
to overcome the “idea morbosa” by chemical specifics. Santorio Santorio 
was practicing in Venice. During his long life he had made many im- 
portant quantitative observations on the “insensible perspiration” and 
had invented several clinical instruments. The year 1634 likewise in- 
troduced three other names whose tri-centennials we celebrate this year. 

Paul Amman (1634-1691), German physician and botanist made 
many contributions to contemporary medical literature. His work in the 
field of legal medicine is particularly noteworthy. Among his writings 
may be listed the following: ‘Medicina Critica, Sive Decisoria, cum 
Centuria Casuum Medicinalium in Concilio Facultatis Medicae Lipsiensis 
Antehac Resolutorum’”’, 1670; “Praxis Vulnerum Lethalium Sex Decadi- 
bus Historiarum Rariorum”, 1690; “Irenicum Numae Pompilii cum 
Hippocrate, quo Veterum et Philosophorum Hypotheses in Corpus Juris 
Civilis Pariter ac Canonici Hactenus Transsumtae, e Praeconceptis Opin- 
ionibus Vindicatur”, 1689, etc. 

Denis Dodart (1634-1707) of Paris was a student of law and medi- 
cine and became consulting physician to Louis XIV. He is the author 
of several works, the best known of which ‘““Memoire sur les Causes de 
la Voix de l'Homme et de ses Differens Tons” was published in 1700. 

Johann Daniel Major (1634-1693) receives mention in medical his- 
tory as one of the first to successfully administer intravenous injections 
in man. He is also probably the first surgeon to attempt blood transfu- 
sions in humans. Among his works may be mentioned the following: 
“Prodromus Chirurgiae Infusoriae”, 1664; “Chirurgiae Infusoriae, Placi- 
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dis Clarissimorum Virorum Dubiis Impugnatae, Modestaque ad Eadem 
Responsione Defensae’’, 1667; “De Usu et Abusu Mercurii in Lue Ven- 
erea”, 1673; “De Transfusi Sanguinis Historia, Methodo ac Artificio, 
Effectis Item et Phaenomenis’’, 1676, etc. 

The universities of Utrecht and of Sassari were founded during 
1634. Important in the field of nursing is the founding of the Sisters 
of Charity by St. Vincent de Paul and Mile. Le Gras during the same year. 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
1734 


Two hundred years ago central Europe was exhausted by previous 
wars and was hoping for peace. William I, King of Prussia and father 
of Frederick the Great, was an excellent administrator and had intro- 
duced rigid economies in the governmental budget. During his reign 
serfs on the royal domains had been set free; education had been made 
compulsory and Prussian industries had been greatly encouraged by pro- 
hibition of importation of foreign manufactures and the exportation of 
raw materials. George II was King of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
Bank of England, mighty pillar of finance, opened its doors in Thread- 
needle Street, June Sth, 1734. In France Louis XV and Bishop Fleury 
were in charge d’affairs. Fleury was a prudent and frugal administrator 
and peace reigned until the French interfered in the disputed succession 
of Poland. At the battle of Parma in 1734 the Fernch defeated the im- 
perialists. Don Carlos of Bourbon made conquests in Naples and Sicily 
and was proclaimed King of Naples, May 10th, 1734. The same year 
witnessed a devastating outbreak of the plague along the Danube and 
in the Ukraine. In the East, Nadir Shah defeated the Turks before the 
walls of Bagdad and drove them out of Persia. In the new world a deso- 
lating hurricane visited the island of Jamaica. And in New York was 
fought and won the first great battle for the Freedom of the Press. 

So the world picture of two hundred years ago is still one of turbu- 
lence, mitigated somewhat by new attitudes towards the existing order. 
Voltaire’s scintillating brilliance had won victory after victory over ec- 
clesiasticism and superstition. His “Lettres Philosophiques sur les Ang- 
lais”, a panegyric on things English, a castigation of things French, had 
been published. As expected, the work was condemned, and on June 
10th, 1734, copies of the volume were seized and publicly burned. No 
matter, for the letters had done their work. 

In biology and medicine many epoch making works were in progress. 
The year 1734 finds Boerhaave still giving clinical instruction in Leyden. 
Albinus was occupying the chair of anatomy, also at Leyden. Morgagni 
was teaching medicine in Padua and laying the foundation of pathological 
anatomy. Reaumur was carrying on his researches on insect biology 
which led to the publication of his monumental work “Memoires pour 
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Servir a I'Histoire des Insectes” in 1734-42. Haller was practicing medi- 
cine in Berne and leading a somewhat isolated existence. Lyric composi- 
tions, expeditions into the Alps for botanical specimens and occasional 
post mortems at the hospital broke the tedium. Van Swicten had not 
yet been called to Vienna but was practicing medicine in Leyden. Buffon 
had returned from his travels in England and was translating Hales’ 
“Vegetable Statics”. Linne was touring Dalecarlia studying its flora and 
natural resources. Those whose bi-centennials we commemorate this 
year are listed below: 

Paul Joseph Barthez (1734-1806), professor of medicine at Mont- 
pellier, was both a successful practicing physician and a versatile scholar. 
He is now remembered for his introduction of the term ‘“‘vital principle” 
in explanation of the workings of a living body. Some of his more im- 
portant works are: “Oratio de Principio Vitali Hominis’, 1773; “Nova 
Doctrina de Functionibus Corporis Humani’, 1774; “Nouveaux elemens 
de la Science de l' Homme’, 1778; ‘Nouvelle Mecanique des Mouvements 
de l'Homme et des Animaux’’, 1798; “Discours sur la Genie d’Hippo- 
crate’, 1801; and ‘“Traite des Maladies Goutteuses’, 1802. 

Friedrich Anton Mesmer (1734-1815), though he did not inspire 
the confidence of his contemporaries, is nevertheless worthy of mention 
for his use of magnetism and hypnotism as therapeutic agencies. His 
principal work, “Memoire sur la Decouverte du Magnetisme Animal” 
was published in 1779. 

Of interest in the field of American Medical History are George 
Christian Anthon (1734-1815), surgeon to the British garrison at Fort 
Detroit; Benjamin Church (1734-1776), first Surgeon-General of the 
American Army; Eneas Munson (1734-1826), of New Haven, founder 
of the Connecticut Medical Society, and Mathew Wilson (1734-1790), 
clergyman and practicing physician of Lewes, Delaware, whose manuscript 
“Multum in Parvo, Being a New Therapeutic-Alphabet or a pocket Dic- 
tionary, of Medicine, Midwifery, & Surgery”, 1756-1787, throws light on 
the status of colonial medicine. 

Several important contributions to medical literature were made in 
1734. These are listed below: 


Albinus, Bernhard Siegfried, 1697-1770 
Historia musculorum corporis hominis . . . 1734. 


Albrecht, Johann Wilhelm, 1703-1736 
Tractatus physicus de effectibus musices in corpus 
animatum . . . 1734. 


Cassebohm, Johann Friedrich, d. 1743 
Tractatus quatuor anatomici de aure humana . . . 1734. 
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Deventer, Hendrik van, 1651-1724 
Observations importantes sur le manuel des 
accouchemens . . . 1734 (First French ed.). 


Franklin, Benjamin, 1706-1790 
Every man his own doctor; or the poor planter’s 
physician . . . 1734. 


Sinopaeus, Damian 
Parerga medica . . . 1734. 


The University of Gottingen and Mercer's Hospital in Dublin were 
founded in 1734. 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
1834 


One hundred years ago England, France, Spain and Portugal formed 
the quadruple alliance against Don Miguel and Don Carlos. Spain and 
Portugal were the scenes of civil wars signalized by great atrocities. The 
Lisbon massacre took place June 9, 1834, and the same year three hundred 
convents were suppressed in Portugal. In Spain the Inquisition was abol- 
ished. In France there was internal trouble characterized by frequent 
change of ministers. Riots in Lyons occasioned much loss of life and 
property. At Parma, Italy, there was a devastating earthquake in 1834 
and the year also witnessed a terrible eruption of Mt. Vesuvius in which 
15,000 dwellings and 2,500 acres of cultivated land were destroyed. 
Serious riots in Brussels and cholera in the North! Slaves were emanci- 
pated in the British colonies. In England the bank panic was on the 
wane, and the industrial revolution on the gain. Numerous incendiary 
fires took place thruout the country, and there was much internal agita- 
tion and distress. On October 16th, 1834, the Houses of Parliament 
were burnt. Near Dublin there was a serious inundation of the Dodder 
which caused much property damage and loss. The Arabs staged an in- 
surrection in Algiers. The Egyptian dominions suffered severely from 
an outbreak of the plague. In America Andrew Jackson, seventh presi- 
dent of the United States, warred vociferously against high finance. 

From the above facts one conjures yet another world picture which 
is far from peaceful. Yet it is one strikingly different from those pre- 
viously sketched. Internal strife rather than invasion was the order of 
the day. 

By 1834 many mirages of metaphysics had been swept away by the 
vitalizing influence of intellectual radicalism. Science had many dis- 
tinguished names on its roster. In the fields of Chemistry and Physics 
the names Ampere, Avogadro, Berzelius, Dalton, Dumas, Faraday, Gay- 
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Lussac, Liebig, Oersted, Wheatstone and Whéler were outstanding. In 
Biology and Medicine, Beaumont, Bell, Bright, Brodie, Brown, Cooper, 
Dujardin, Dupuytren, Graves, Hodgkin, Humbolt, Lizars, Louis, Ma- 
gendie, Malgaigne, Mirbel, Miiller, Oken, Pander, Physik, Purkinje, 
Rathke, Retzius, Ricord, St. Hilaire, von Baer, von Siebold and Tre- 
viranus were prominent. Others like Darwin, Henle, Owen, Roki- 
tansky, Schleiden, Schwann and Skoda were on the threshold of their 
careers. The year 1834 is likewise the birthyear of many others whose 
centennials we celebrate this year. 


Otto Friedrich Karl Deiters (1834-1864) was one of Virchow’s re- 
nowned pupils. His name is commemorated in the “Nucleus of Deiters”’. 
He made many contributions to the periodical literature, most of which 
were concerned with the structure of the internal ear. In 1860 he pub- 
lished his book ‘‘Untersuchungen uber die Lamina Spiralis Membranacea’”’. 


Friedrich Leopold Goltz (1834-1902) is remembered primarily be- 
cause of his experimentation upon the effect of excision of the brain 
and spinal cord of the frog and the dog. His chief works are ‘‘Beitrage 
zur Lehre von den Functionen der Nervencentren des Froches’, 1869, 
and “Gesammelte Abhandlungen iiber die Verrichtungen des Gross- 
hirns’”, 1861. 

Ernst Heinrich Haeckel (1834-1919) was the chief exponent of the 
Darwinian theory in Germany. He subscribed indiscriminately to the 
recapitulation theory and introduced the terms “ontogeny” and “‘phylo- 
geny”. The “Generelle Morphologie der Organismen” published in 
1866 is considered his best contribution to evolutionary literature. 


Ewald Hering (1834-1918) promulgated the psycho-physical theory 
of inheritance according to which “the transmission and reproduction of 
parental characters are supposed to be the result of the organism’s un- 
conscious memory of the past’. He wrote numerous articles for the 
periodical press. These contributions have recently been gathered to- 
gether and published as his ‘“Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen”’, 1931. 

John Hughlings Jackson (1834-1911), prominent English neurolo- 
gist and ophthalmologist, first described what is now known as “Jack- 
sonian epilepsy” and was a leading diagnostician of brain diseases. 

Edwin Theodor Albrecht Klebs (1834-1913) eminent bacteriologist 
and pathologist, was the discoverer of the diphtheria bacillus. An inde- 
fatigable and versatile experimenter, he contributed richly to the veri- 
fication of the bacterial theory of infection. Pasteur, Koch and Klebs 
were the grand triumvirate of 19th century bacteriology. Klebs published 
frequently in current medical periodicals, and is the author of several 
works and monographs among which are the following: “Handbuch der 
Pathologischen Anatomie’, 1868-1880; “Beitrage zur Pathologischen 
Anatomie der Schusswunden”, 1872; “Beitrage zur Geschwulstlehre’”, 
1877; Zur Bekampfung der Rinderpest’’, 1881, etc., etc. 
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Julius Konstantin Ernst Kollmann (1834-1918), teacher and dynamic 
lecturer, made many contributions to the field of histology, develop- 
mental anatomy and somatic anthropolgy. Among his works are the 
following: “Die Entwicklung der Adergeflechte’, 1861; “Handatlas 
der Entwicklungsgeschichte der Menschen”, 1907; “Die Neandertal-Spy- 
Gruppe’, 1908; “Plastische Anatomie des Menschlichen Korpers fur 
Kiinstler und Freunde der Kunst’’, 1910, together with numerous publica- 
tions in the periodical literature. 

Ernst Neumann (1834-1918), anatomist and director of the Patho- 
logical Institute in Kénigsberg did pioneer work in the investigation of 
bone marrow and studied the regeneration of tissues after injury. He 
contributed to the periodical literature and published the following two 
books: “Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Zahnbein und Knochengewebes’’, 
1863; “Blut und Pigmente’’, 1917. 

Hermann Senator (1834-1911), celebrated clinician, owes his repu- 
tation to his classical researches on fever and its treatment, on albumin- 
uria and other diseases of the kidneys. His chief works are: ‘Unter- 
suchungen uber den Fieberhaften Process und seine Behandlung”, 1873; 
“Die Albuminurie im Gesunden und Kranken Zustande’’, 1882, and “Die 
Erkrankungen der Niernen’’, 1895-96. 

Solomon Stricker (1834-1898), professor of general and experi- 
mental pathology in Vienna, discovered diapedesis of red corpuscles thru 
the capillaries. An expert histologist, he advanced markedly our know- 
ledge of tissue physiology. He is the author of numerous articles pub- 
lished in the periodical literature and is the editor of the “Handbuch der 
Lehre von den Geweben des Menschen und der Thiere’’, 1871-72. 

Hugh Owen Thomas (1834-1891), orthopedic surgeon of Liverpool, 
enjoyed high repute among his contemporaries. He invented the ex- 
tension splint much used in the debacle of 1914-18. In spite of a tre- 
mendous practice he found time to write for the surgical periodicals of 
the times, and is the author of several important treatises: ‘Diseases of the 
Hip, Knee and Ankle Joints, with their Deformities, Treated by a New 
and Efficient Method”, 1876; ‘Contributions to Surgery and Medicine’, 
1881-87; “On the Treatment of Fractures of the Patella’, 1882, etc. 


Corrado Tommasi-Crudeli (1834-1900) of Rome, renowned pupil 
of Virchow, and eminent histologist owes his title to fame primarily be- 
cause of his studies on malarial fever and his classical work on the climate 
of Rome. In 1883 he founded the first hygienic laboratory in Italy and 
in 1886 he founded the Institute of Experimental Hygiene, the second of 
its kind in Europe. Though active in civic affairs he contributed richly 
to medical literature and was co-editor of the Rivista Clinica di Bologna 
from 1865 to 1870. 

August Friedrich Leopold Weismann (1834-1914), distinguished 
German naturalist, devoted his scientific researches to further the devel- 
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opment of the theory of evolution, more particularly to problems of he- 
redity. In conjunction with Jager and Galton he evolved the theory of 
the continuity of the germ plasm according to which “the offspring is 
like the parent because it is composed of some of the same stuff”. Some 
of Weismann’s more important publications are: ‘Studien zur Descen- 
denz Theorie’, 1875-76; “Uber die Dauer des Lebens’’, 1882; “Die Bedeu- 
tung der Sexuellen Fortpflanzung fiir die Selektiontheorie’, 1886; ‘““Am- 
phimixis, oder die Vermischung der Individuen”, 1891; “Das Keimplas- 
ma. Eine Theorie der Vererbung’’, 1892; “Die Selektionstheorie’, 1909, 
etc. 


In the field of American Medicine there are many names which have 
made indelible imprints on a grateful community. The names listed be- 
low are of men who have not only given loyal and meritorious service 
in their chosen field, but who have likewise played an important role in 
the civic progress of the locality which fell within the periphery of their 
sphere of influence. 

Judson Boardman Andrews, 1834-1894 
Frederick Jones Bancroft, 1834-1903 
Benjamin Blackford, 1834-1905 
George Stodart Blackie, 1834-1881 
Mathias Adolph Edward Borck, 1834-1912 
Isaac T. Coates, 1834-1883 

James Craig, 1834-1888 

Edward Swift Dunster, 1834-1888 
Daniel Whilldin Hand, 1834-1889 
Edwin Bayard Harvey, 1834-1913 
Isaac Newton Himes, 1834-1895 
James Montgomery Holloway, 1834-1905 
David Low Huntington, 1834-1899 
James Howell Hutchinson, 1834-1889 
John Davies Jackson, 1834-1875 

Isaac Newton Kerlin, 1834-1893 

Ely McClelland, 1834-1893 

Richard Brooke Maury, 1834-1919 
Jacob Simmons Mosher, 1834-1883 
Charles Phelps, 1834-1913 

Charles Hogeboom Porter, 1834-1903 
James Theodor Reeve, 1834-1906 
Georg Ross, 1834-1892 

Jacob Rollin Weist, 1834-1900 
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Only a few of the outstanding contributions to bio-medical literature 
published in 1834 will be listed below: 





Cruveilhier, Jean, 1791-1874 
Anatomie descriptive . . . 1834. 


Dupuytren, Guillaume, 1778-1835 
Lecons orales de clinique chirurgicale faites a 
I'Hotel Dieu de Paris . . . 1830-34. 


Dupuytren, Guillaume, 1778-1835 
Traite theorique et pratique des blessures par 
armes de guerre . . . 1834. 


Hope, James, 1801-1841 

Principles and illustrations of morbid anatomy. . . 
being a complete series of coloured and lithographic 
drawings . . . 1834. 


Magendie, Francois, 1783-1855 
Memoire sur l’origine des bruits normaux du coeur 
. 1834. 


Malgaigne, Joseph Francois, 1806-1865 
Manuel de medecine operatoire . . . 1834. 


Miiller, Johannes, 1801-1858 
Handbuch der physiologie des menschen . . . 1834-1840. 


Ricord, Philippe, 1800-1889 
De la blennorrhagie de la femme . . . 1834. 


Rosas, Anton, 1791-1855 
Lehre von den augenkrankheiten . . . 1834. 


Schwann, Theodor, 1810-1882 
De necessitate aeris atmosphaerici ad evolutionem 
pulli in ovo incubato . . . 1834. 


Velpeau, Alfred Armand Louis Marie, 1795-1867. 
Des convulsions chez les femmes, pendant la grossesse, 
pendant le travail et apres l’accouchement . . . 1834. 


Velpeau, Alfred Armand Louis Marie, 1795-1867 
Embryologie ou ovologie humaine . . . 1834. 


In 1834 the University of Berne, of Brussels and the Medical Col- 
lege of Louisiana in New Orleans, now part of Tulane University, were 
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founded. Geneva Medical College was chartered and the Wills Eye 
Hospital of Philadelphia was opened. 

Our scientific progenitors have enriched our lives by the fruits of 
their labor. Their untiring industry, keen intelligence and unselfish de- 
votion have given us much to emulate. Their immortal achievements 
have led the way to a brighter future. To them we give our homage on 
the centennials of their birth. 








MEETING OF THE MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION HELD AT 
THE ENOCH PRATT LIBRARY, AT 8 P. M., MAY 21, 1934 


Dr. Thomas S. Cullen, Vice-President of the Board of Trustees of 
the Enoch Pratt Library, said: I regret very much that our President, 
Mr. William G. Baker, could not be with us on this happy occasion. 

On Cathedral Street, Baltimore, are two well-known libraries. The 
librarian of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty is Marcia C. Noyes, our 
honored President. We in Baltimore are very proud that she should be 
selected for this high office. 

The librarian of the other institution is Mr. Joseph L. Wheeler who 
guides the destiny of the Pratt Library. Only a few weeks ago he was 
also honored. The Advertising Club of Baltimore awarded him a medal, 
as being the Baltimorean who had done the most for art and literature 
in this city during 1933. 

We have listened with pleasure to the historical sketch of the grand 
old homes of Maryland as so charmingly given by Miss Katherine Scar- 
borough, and have been fascinated by the address of Mr. Sydney Nyburg. 

My coming as the third speaker reminds me of an experience in 
Crisfield in 1923. Shortly after my operation in that year, I went down 
to Mrs. Cullen’s home on the Eastern Shore to recuperate. 

One day Mrs. McCready, who had just erected a beautiful little hos- 
pital in Crisfield in memory of her husband, her only child and their 
trained nurse, all of whom met a tragic death at a railroad crossing near 
Crisfield, asked me to give the principal address at the opening of the 
hospital. 

It was a beautiful day, sail-boats were passing up and down in front 
of the hospital, and fully 1500 people were on the lawn. The first 
speaker was the Professor of English Literature in the University of Tor- 
onto—the brother-in-law of the lady who erected the hospital. The sec- 
ond was Paul Kellogg, the Editor of Survey, and I was then supposed to 
deliver the principal address. You well know just what I was up against. 
Nevertheless I evidently made a ten strike with one old farmer who, a 
few days after the opening, was heard to say, ‘Do you know the day the 
hospital opened old Johns Hopkins himself was down there, and told us 
the hospital was the finest little hospital he had ever seen.” 

We are all very proud of our library and of its personnel. We are 
just like one large, happy family, each and all doing their level best to 
make the library just as valuable as possible to the taxpayers of Balti- 
more. The members of the family are continually going out of their 
way to serve our citizens. 

Let me tell you just how near we came to losing this library, or, 
rather, to not getting it. 

It is early one Wednesday morning during his Honor Mayor Jack- 
son’s first administration. Mr. Wheeler rings me up and says, “When 
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may I see you?” I reply that I have a class at Hopkins from 9 to 10 and 
have to operate from 10 to 11. He answers, “I must see you,” and I 
reply, “Come over at five minutes to ten.” He was awaiting me at that 
time. He says, “We are right up against it; this is the last day that an 
Enabling Act can be introduced into the legislature authorizing the people 
of Baltimore to vote as to whether they want to spend $3,000,000 for a 
new library, and the Mayor, who is the only one who can introduce this 
measure, is against it.” 

I at once ring up the Mayor's office and the secretary says, “His 
Honor has not yet arrived; wait a minute, he is just coming in the door.” 
Knowing his Honor well, I say, “Old man, are you going down to 
Annapolis today?” He says, “Yes.” I then ask, “Are you going down 
by trolley?” He replies, “No, I am going to drive down; would you 
like to come with me?” I answer, “Nothing in the world would please 
me better.” 


On the way to Annapolis we talked the matter over and the Mayor 
finally came to the conclusion that it would be wise to allow the people 
to decide for themselves just whether they wished to spend this large 
sum of their own money for the library. He introduced the Enabling 
Act into the legislature that afternoon. You know the rest. If the 
Enabling Act had not been passed at that time this building might have 
been delayed twenty-five or fifty years. 


To Howard Jackson and to Joseph L. Wheeler is due the chief 
credit for making this building possible. We must not, however, forget 
that former Mayor William F. Broening, who succeeded Mr. Jackson, did 
everything he possibly could to help us along. 


In the corridors you will find most interesting collections of original 
medical illustrations by Max Broedel, Herman Becker and August Horn, 
and also by Mr. Broedel’s former pupils. 

As you all are naturally deeply interested in medical illustrations, let 
me tell you how the Department of Art as Applied to Medicine in the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School came into being. 

In 1910, Max Broedel, who had illustrated so many of Dr. Howard 
A. Kelly's papers and books and who had made so many pictures for my 
publications, received an urgent invitation to join the staff of one of 
the finest private clinics in America. Dr. Kelly was loath to let him 
go but at the time had no large publications under way. 

I was worried sick at the thought of my friend’s departure. One 
day at camp I walked down to my tent, pulled out an old corncob pipe, 
filled it and struck a light and dreamed. I dreamed of a department of 
art as applied to medicine in the Johns Hopkins Medical School. Here ar- 
tists who wanted to make medical art their life work could get a training 
of two or three years. Medical students could be taught how to make 
charts and blackboard illustrations, and the spare time of the head of 
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the department would be taken up in illustrating articles published by 
members of the faculty. In ten years the leading medical schools would 
have competent medical artists, and in twenty years, American medical 
illustrations would be the best in the world, adding much to the pres- 
tige of American medicine. 

After many heartburns, just four days before Broedel had to give his 
answer, I was successful in enlisting the sympathy of a hard-headed busi- 
ness man who had a deep interest in art. This man promised $5,000 a 
year for three years. He advanced this sum year after year for ten years 
and then gave $110,000 to endow the department. He gave in all 
$160,000. 

The gift was an anonymous one and remained so until the bene- 
factor’s death. He was Henry Walters, who recently bequeathed the 
Walters’ Art Gallery to the City of Baltimore. 

Max Broedel, the Director of the Department of Art as Applied to 
Medicine in the Johns Hopkins Medical School, is the best living medical 
artist. He has revolutionized medical illustrating throughout the world, 
and his pupils are to be found scattered all over the United States and 
Canada, as well as here and there in foreign countries. 

The department is the only one of its kind in the world. Shortly 
before his death Mr. Walters wrote me thanking me for getting him in- 
terested in this unique and most valuable department. 

The program for the evening is at an end. It has been a rare privi- 
lege to have had the members of the Medical Library Association with us. 
We will now, one and all, go to the floor above where members of the 
Pratt Library family will have the pleasure of entertaining you. 
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ADDRESS ON NUMISMATICS 
by 
Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs 
Newport, R. I. 
Members of the Medical Library Association, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Dr. Garrison has introduced me as having a large collection of 
medals, and I hope that as you go through the Institute you will stop 
and see a few that have been laid out. Those in the window sills are 
especially interesting. In the first window there is a beautiful medal of 
Dr. Osler, I think by far and away the best likeness of him in existence. 
The delicate lines of his face are brought out in a very extraordinary 
way. The author of this medal, or plaque, was Frederic Vernon of Paris, 
one of the noted medallists of the 19th century. In the second window 
is a large group of medals of Pasteur. 

The reason for the making of medals, of course, is evident to every- 
one, in that it preserves in a permanent form the likeness of the individ- 
ual whose medal has been made. There is no other medium in which the 
preservation of a person’s likeness is so permanent as when cast or 
stamped in silver, bronze or gold. It is to these early medals that we 
turn to get likenesses of the distinguished men of the past. Paintings 
fade and are destroyed; the medal may be lost, buried, but, as you know, 
from the excavations which are going on, every now and then a new 
face is unearthed and we are able to see what this king or scientist or 
writer looked like. 

The reason for acquiring a collection of medals is not only that 
there the names and features of men and women in whom we are in- 
terested are preserved, but also because it is a fascinating form of collect- 
ing and moreover is comparatively cheap. For a few francs each I have 
collected most of my medals. Of course a fine silver medal costs more 
than a bronze medal, but on the whole the cost of medals is not very 
great—not as great by any means as the cost of paintings, for instance, 
or even engravings. The medal, as a rule, is the cheapest form in which 
to secure the likeness that may be desired. 

The making of medals has been going on from Greek times. For- 
tunately I have been able to secure one medal of the 4th century B. C. 
It is a tiny silver bit, bearing the features of one of the Aesclepiads of 
Cos, as determined for me by the experts of the American Numismatic 
Society. 1 am passing it around rather as a treasure. By whom or when it 
was found I know not but eventually it was sold to me in Paris. This is the 
only Greek medal, or token, in the collection but it confirms my state- 
ment that medals were made long before the Christian Era. Indeed the 
making of medals is contemporary with the making of coins and is an 
allied art. In reality many coins may be considered as medals as they so 
often carry the features of reigning sovereigns. 
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In the past large collections of medals have been made, one of the 
most notable in the early days was that of Dr. Richard Meade, the great 
Dr. Meade of the 17th century who first carried the famous Gold-headed 
Cane. He collected not only medals but books, paintings and all sorts 
of objects of art. His library was the greatest individual medical library 
of his time. I have been fortunate enough to secure a sales catalogue 
of his medals, and it is interesting to see what he had and what prices 
they brought. The frontispiece shows just a few of the medals. I pass 
this book around. 

Joseph Addison was also interested in medals and wrote a very 
charming little book on his knowledge of them. Here is a copy of that 
book. 

My collection really begins in the 17th century with the Deans of 
the Faculty of Medicine in Paris. Small silver medals or jetons, as they 
are often called, representing the various deans of the Paris Medical 
Faculty in the 17th and 18th centuries. These medals are really the only 
source from which we can obtain the faces of those old French Deans. 
I have two or three that I will pass around, showing what they looked 
like. These medals are all stamped like coins. They were issued probably 
by the French mint. The mint took upon itself in the middle of the 19th 
century to strike medals of almost all the distinguished men, writers and 
authors and scientists. This one of Gall, the physiologist and phrenolo- 
gist, is typical of this class of medals. 

In the early part of the 19th century David d’Angers produced many 
medals, the likenesses of many famous people of his time. He was a 
most distinguished sculptor and the Museum in Angers contains a large 
collection of his works and is very well worth visiting, if you ever get 
to that interesting little town. Instead of having medals struck as 
coins are struck, he conceived the idea of having them cast. He modelled 
his figure in clay or plaster and then had it put into bronze. From his 
time this method of casting, rather than the method of stamping medals 
has been more or less adopted. 

Here are a couple of d’Angers’ medals. You will note in what high 
relief these medals are cast and what an excellent portrait is produced, 
especially this of Claud Bernard. You will notice the David d’ Angers 
medals have no reverse. The reverse is blank. But from that period 
on the artists of France and elsewhere began to make the reverse of the 
medal attractive. I am passing around a few interesting medals repre- 
senting that type. They vary, of course, in artistic value. Some medal- 
lists are particularly skilled in modelling features, others less so. Some 
are much bolder than others. 

Monsieur Roti of Paris was one of the most distinguished of modern 
medallists and he may still be living. I think he has brought the medal 
to its most complete perfection. I would like you to notice in the win- 
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dow sill of my room his medal of Pasteur on his seventieth birthday. 
It is extremely fine and has a very beautiful reverse. 

Frederic Vernon, too, was a particularly fine artist. Here is a very 
good medal of Charcot by him. The friends or pupils of distinguished 
men have been very apt to commemorate their friendship for them, at 
some particular birthday, and many medals are thus produced. Such 
was the case when the friends and pupils of Dr. Welch had Brenner 
make a portrait medal of him on his seventieth birthday. 

In conclusion I would like to pass around this medal of Edith Cavell. 
It is very beautifully executed and will last through the ages, preserving 
the attractive likeness of that wonderful woman. She is represented on 
this medal with her friend and companion, Marie Deplage. 

In this country we have had but few medallists. Victor Brenner of 
New York, who studied in Paris and learned his art there, has made a 
number of medals, one of Dr. Welch and another of Dr. Thayer. Un- 
fortunately he died too soon, and so his work is over. Professor Tait 
Mackenzie of the University of Pennsylvania is still active and has made 
a good many medals. Brenner and Mackenzie are probably the two out- 
standing medallists of America. Mackenzie did a medal of Crawford 
Long, the early anaesthetist of Carolina, and he also has done a large 
plaque of Dr. Osler, which you may have seen on the wall of the corri- 
dor of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, near the entrance to the Marburg 
Building. The Vernon medal of Dr. Osler has been enlarged several 
times from this particular plaque which you will see in my room—en- 
larged by a modern mechanical process. You may have noticed the en- 
largement of this medal, in the hall of the Medical and Chirurgical Facul- 
ty to the left of his portrait. That same plaque has been reproduced for 
the McGill University Library, and also for Oxford. I think this medal 
which Vernon made of Dr. Osler has gone the world over and gives to 
all who see it a very accurate picture of that great physician who helped 
so decidedly in making the Johns Hopkins Hospital famous and was one 
of the founders and first President of your Association of Medical Li- 
brarians. 








IN MEMORIAM 


The members of the Medical Library Association will 
regret to know of the death of Mr. Alfred L. Robert, 
who passed away on June 10th at 5:30 A. M. 

Mr. Robert has always taken an active interest in the 
welfare of this Association; all will recall his able analy- 
sis on the “Comparative Costs of Medical Periodicals.” 

Mr. Robert had prepared a paper “Suggestions for 


Changes in Make-Up of Periodicals” which appears in 
this number of the Bulletin. As he was unable to be 
present, the paper was read by Miss Schramm. A more 
extended tribute to Mr. Robert will appear in a later 
issue. 
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